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‘ All the world’s a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players,’ 


CHAPTER XIII. 
STRIVING TO FORGET. 


Arter the terrible storm of pas- 
sion, which made him mad from 
its bitterness, had swept by him, 
George Mortimer arose a calmer 
and a better man. 

All life had changed, and could 
be the same for him never more. 
He could never know again those 
days of monotonous peace and 
quietness that filled up the mea- 
sure of his time in Rockstrands. 
The dull round of his daily duties 
became intolerable. 

The miserable pettiness of pro- 
vincial existence—where gossips vie 
with each other in extricating and 
chattering over the merest details 
of their neighbour’s life, and can 
tell if his digestion is good, his 
morals are bad, or his credit at 
the banker is safe, with an admir- 
able accuracy rivalling and sur- 
passing Scotland-yard—grew hate- 
ful to him; and he decided on 
selling his practice, and leaving 
Rockstrands for ever. 

He could never be as he was 
before that eventful evening when 
he learned that the woman he 
loved was the wife of another, and 
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found that her honour was dearer 
to her than life. 

There was a haunted chamber 
in his heart, which, locked all day, 
and silent as the grave, was to him 
as sacred as a room wherein death 
lay. It was only after his duties were 
over, and the world was wrapped 
in sleep—only in the long watches 
of the night, that, with uncovered 
and bowed head, he touched the 
secret spring and entered the dark- 
ened closet, to meet his spectre 
face to face. 

A great sorrow subdues and 
humbles a heart ; a great passion, 
sweeping like a fire across the soul, 
burns up and cleanses it of all sen- 
suous stains, and leaves it pure and 
noble and strong when the flames 
have died out. 

So George Mortimer rose up, 
and was all the better for his sor- 
row and his fall. 

This may seem shocking to the 
severe virtue of those who have 
never been led into ‘temptation, 
and stand proudly equipped in an 
armour of their own self-conscious 
sanctity, with a sense of victory in 
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their hearts, because they have never 
known the fierce heat and deadly 
danger of conflict. 

It is only from experience we 
are taught; and even with such a 
teacher we are sometimes slow to 
learn. 

George Mortimer, in his new- 
gained strength, looked beyond 
the narrow limits of his own heart, 
and resolved to devote himself to 
his fellow-men. It was a simple 
resolve, and yet a noble one. 
The noblest lives are passed in 
obscurity, hidden from the world’s 
eyes and far removed from men’s 
paths; the truest deeds done in 
silence, often unseen save by the 
angel who records all actions. 

He resolved to devote his ser- 
vice and skill to the poor of Lon- 
don. Under heaven no wider field 
for charity and good works can be 
found—no place where suffering 
humanity, hidden away in its dens 
and slums, has more need of the aid 
and help of all who are merciful. 
Amongst such he intended, as long 
as life were left him, to labour. 
Here duty would leave no time for 
thought, and self would be forgot- 
ten in the presence of affliction. 

The whole current of a life often 
changes in a week, a day—nay, 
even an hour. For George it had 
changed in a single night. Ex- 
teriorly he was little altered. Men 
who suffer deeply seldom wear 
their hearts upon their sleeves for 
every passing daw to peck at. A 
more thoughtful expression settled 
in his frank blue eyes, and rested 
like a shadow on his face ; to which 
the firmness of a new resolve gave 
strength it lacked before. Other- 
wise he was little changed. 

Arriving in London, he settled 
down in the west-central district of 
the great Babylon, near a quarter 
which poverty, crime, and distress 
held as their own. His patients 
principally dwelt in narrow vile- 
smelling courts, where pure air 
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never blew fresh and free; in 
grimy lanes, where summer sun- 
shine never yet fell, where human 
life swarmed in squalid poverty, 
and vice, sunk to its cruellest, most 
unnatural depths, held sickly sway. 
Never, until he came in actual and 
daily connection with it, did he 
imagine such misery existed in our 
midst. 

Day after day his duty brought 
him beside beds where sickening 
horrors met him face to face— 
where miserable outcasts, sick of 
life’s bitterness, and weary from 
wondering at Fate and the world’s 
ways, dragged themselves from the 
face of day and the stream of hu- 
man life, and lay down hungering 
for death. 

What histories, stranger than fic- 
tion ever penned, came to his know- 
ledge! what tales those Ritualistic 
clergymen from the church up the 
court, whom he met in his daily 
rounds, could tell ! 

Beside such sorrows he strove to 
forget his own—strove to forget the 
woman who might never be his wife. 
But striving to forget is a difficult 
and bitter task ; it is hard to battle 
with oneself and keep down me- 
mories that the merest incident, a 
stray word, the tone of a voice, 
will recall with vividness, when we 
thought temptation overcome and 
victory complete. 

Mortimer soon learned from ex- 
perience that none are quicker to 
appreciate unselfishness than the 
poor. They were a rough lot whom 
he met day and night, but by de- 
grees a kindly feeling sprang up 
betwixt him and them. They were 
ever ready to help each other, and 
though cunning in life’s ways, were 
yet ignorant to the grossest degree ; 
men and women whose hearts, 
good at bottom, were covered with 
a stratum of vice rendered natural 
from infancy by habit. 

‘Charity commences at home,’ 
said Mortimer one day to two 
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sour-looking ladies attired in the 
blackest of habiliments, whom he 
met just as he was leaving his 
house. They were collecting sub- 
scriptions to purchase Bibles and 
coverings for the Zampine Indians, 
who, in the darkness of their pre- 
sent state, had depraved appetites 
for the flesh of missionaries and 
mothers-in-law. ‘I prefer giving 
my mite to the relief, of the poor 
at home,’ said he, when they 
had finished their request. 

‘But, sir, the Zampine Indians 
are blind to the light of faith, and 
—and—uncovered,’ said she who 
carried a rusty black bag suspended 
from her lean arm by straps of 
worsted braid. She stretched out 
a lean hand covered with a black 
kid glove many times too large, 
the fingers of which were twisted 
at the ends like paper round a 
sugar-stick. Her companion sug- 
gestively produced a pencil and 
pass-book. 

‘Not more blind than the true- 
born Briton living within a few 
yards of us,’ he answered, leaving 
them to their reflections. 

‘ Rude and parsimonious young 
man,’ said they in concert; ‘but 
we shall, in the spirit of forbear- 
ance, return good for evil; and, 
sighing, they dropped a new tract, 
‘The Villains in the Vineyard,’ in 
his letter-box. 


Meanwhile Beatrice worked 
hard at her profession. She seldom 
allowed herself to ponder over the 
past; her mind was continually 
employed. During the day she 
studied parts and plays which 
could be of no service to her in 
her profession, and acted by night. 
She, too, tried to forget the past. 

But though it may be better to 
forget, it is not always possible to 
do so, especially if we have passed 
through a great crisis, as she had, 
which would for ever leave its 
mark upon her life. 
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Our memories, like our hearts, 
are not our own to guard or keep, 
and Beatrice Barrington knew and 
felt this. Yet she was a brave wo- 
man—a true heroine ; and, as far 
as she could, she sought to forget 
that scene upon the sands when the 
man she loved dearerthan life offered 
her his heart. She strove to banish 
from her mind the sight of his face 
when she said good-bye for the 
last time; but it would come be- 
fore her at all times and hours with 
a reality which startled her, and 
made her fear—she knew not 
what. 

She strove to close her ears 
against the tones of his voice as he 
appealed to her that night; but 
they rang over and over again in 
her head till her brain throbbed 
and her heart ached afresh. If she 
could only forget ! 

Life held nothing that was sweet 
or worth living for. She had no 
future to hope for; she dared 
not look back upon her past 
days ; they were full of bitterness 
and misery, which had come to 
her through no fault of hers; 
they were shrouded with a silence 
she dared not disturb ; and in the 
present she had no pleasure. Even 
memory—the sweet memory of 
this man whom she loved, to whom 
all her heart had gone out, who 
was all the world to her—even 
that was forbidden. 

If there had been any other 
sacrifice she could have made for 
him but the one he had asked her, 
how gladly and proudly she would 
have made it; but that which, in 
the moment of his madness, he 
had sought for, she dared not 
grant, though the happiness of both 
their lives depended on it, though 
she might never know his love, his 
life-long tender affection —never 
realise peace, nor hope, nor hap- 
piness, until the great yearning of 
her heart was stilled by death, and 
the grave gave her that restful- 
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ness for which she now prayed and 
longed. 

Her trial was bitter and strong. 
Would she have to tread her way 
through life in loneliness, uncared 
for, unloved? Would all her days 
be but barren wastes, her fruitless 
years but records of an empty life ? 

It was a terrible prospect. 

What had she done that such 
bitter sorrow should fill her whole 
existence, and make it a hollow 
mockery? Why had she been led 
into temptation? Why was the 
fruit, fair and sweet, presented to 
her parched and thirsty lips, if she 
might not stretch forth her hands 
and eat? 

Alas, life’s ways are mysteries 
to human judgments. We mortals 
grope in darkness, and cannot see. 
A wiser Will orders all things for 
our good. Calmness succeeds the 
tempest ; morning light breaks 
forth from shadows. We see, but 
cannot understand. 

Beatrice Barrington bowed down 
her head and prayed. 

With the other members of Mr. 
Ainsworth’s company, she joined 
the manager in the next town ; but 
with all their efforts, success seemed 
by no means a certainty. Mr. Ains- 
worth’s hopes, that had blossomed 
and bloomed at Rockstrands, 
faded, and finally withered, in 
Craigton, the scene of their fresh 
labours. 

‘Men are at times masters of 
their fate,’ the manager remarked 
one night to his spouse whilst 
counting the receipts of the house; 
‘but this, I fear, cannot be said of 
me.’ 

‘It may some day, my dear, 
when the public grows appreciative 
and the tide of fortune sets in your 
favour.’ 

‘ Believe me, Araminta, if it does 
I shall take it at the flood.’ 

She believed in him; though 
stout and a trifle bald, he was yet 
to her the graceful lover who played 
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Romeo to her Juliet in better and 
earlier days. 

‘It is sad,’ continued the mana- 
ger, whose spirits and finances 
were equally low, ‘ after my efforts 
in this town to receive such a poor 
return. The public is ungracious, 
capricious, tyrannical ;’ andthe poor 
man worked himself into a fit of 
indignation. 

‘We must try elsewhere, dear. 
Perseverance crowns success ; sun- 
shine follows rain,’ said poor Mrs. 
Ainsworth, trying to cheer her de- 
spondent spouse. Poor soul, she 
had a hard fight with fortune. 

‘Araminta, you are an angel,’ 
he exclaimed, in a declamatory 
tone. 

Portly Mrs. Ainsworth, in a 
tight-fitting faded crimson dress, 
differed from Titian’s conception 
of the celestial citizens. Araminta 
was pleased, and smiled. 

‘Yes,’ continued the manager, 
after a brief silence, ‘I fear we 
must leave by the end of the week. 
It’s no use staying here any longer. 
The house is never filled, and our 
expenses are considerable.’ 

This was only too true. In vain 
he wrote attractive posters ; in vain 
the company went through harass- 
ing tragedies, sentimental come- 
dies, and absurd farces. No matter 
what the programme, the result 
was ever the same. The company 
had accepted with much grumbling 
half salaries ; the manager’s funds 
were low, and his credit became 
daily more doubtful. Nightly he 
expected a climax. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
AN ACCEPTED PROPOSAL. 


On the last night but two which 
the company was destined by Fate 
and Mr. Ainsworth to play in Craig- 
ton, the managerial heart was 
gladdened by the intelligence that 
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one of the boxes was engaged. A 
waiter from the principal hotel, in 
his professional suit and without his 
hat, ran down to the theatre for the 
purpose, at the request, he said, of 
a strange ‘gent,’ just arrived. It was 
almost an event in Mr. Ainsworth’s 
career at Craigton; therefore one 
of the boxes had its general appear- 
ance smartened up as much as pos- 
sible ; a flaring coloured bill placed 
conspicuously on the ledge—pro- 
grammes being an unknown luxury 
—betrayed the acme of the mana- 
ger’s delicate attention. 

Seven o'clock, and the orchestra 
strikes up—for the Craigton folk 
have early habits. The instruments 
sound loudly in the half filled house, 
and when the overture ends with 
the usual flourishes a faint attempt 
at applause is made, dying away in 
an echo. There is a general air of 
depression; the curtain goes up 
with a screeching sound, and the 
farce commences. 

An actor steps into a kitchen 
interior, with a jest that almost 
dies on his lips, as his eyes wander 
anxiously over the house, and he 
makes a mental calculation of how 
much has been taken at the doors, 
and thinks of the half salary he 
shall probably be offered at the 
end of the week. Mr. Ainsworth, 
hovering at the side-wings, sees 
the curtains of the engaged box 
yet closed. Just as the act-drop 
goes down they are pulled aside 
hastily, causing a little cloud of 
dust, and a stout well-dressed man, 
wearing a profusion of jewelry, 
enters. 

After one rapid glance through 
the house, he seated himself, spread- 
ing an evening paper before him, 
in which he became presently ab- 
sorbed. Not even when the fidce 
de résistance commenced did he 
once look up. By and by the cue 
was given for Beatrice’s entrance. 
He folded his paper, and fixed his 
attention on the stage. He watched 
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her closely, listening to her voice 
and studying her merest move- 
ments with evident interest. When 
she made her exit he returned 
to the evening paper, thoroughly 
ignoring the best efforts of the re- 
mainder of the company, to their 
infinite disgust. 

He sat the play out, and when 
the curtain dropped on the last act 
seemed in no hurry to take his de- 
parture. His conduct appeared 
unusual to Mr. Ainsworth’s watch- 
ful eye, as that observing optic 
stared through a small rent in the 
canvas ; but his surprise rose to its 
height a few moments later when he 
beheld the late occupant of the box 
entering the green-room. 

‘ My card, sir,’ he said, bowing. 

‘Mr. Damington,’ said the man- 
ager, after returning his salute with 
marked courtesy. ‘ My name, sir,’ 
he continued, ‘is Alfred Algernon 
Ainsworth. At present I fill the 
capacity of manager.’ 

He spoke in a lofty manner, as 
if intimating he had filled far higher 
positions in the social scale at for- 
mer periods of his life. 

‘Yes, I know,’ coolly replied the 
stranger, in a business-like manner. 

‘I am indeed happy to make 
your acquaintance so—’ 

Mr. Ainsworth commenced smil- 
ing amiably the while, but the 
visitor cut his sentence short. 

‘I came round to ask if you will 
join me at the hotel later on, where 
we can have some talk.’ 

His eyes travelled over the 
green-room, as if taking a mental 
inventory of its contents. The 
manager became somewhat con- 
science-stricken and uneasy; his 
mind went back to all the credu- 
lous traders he had ever met and 
duped. 

‘Strange,’ thought Mr. Ains- 
worth. But he was always pre- 
pared for something new; any 
incident with a flavour of novelty 
was interesting. 
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‘With pleasure. I shall be at 
your service in ten minutes,’ he 
answered, with a magnificent flour- 
ish of his hand. 

‘Time enough. Don’t hurry 
yourself unnecessarily. I will wait.’ 

* You are really very kind,’ said 
the manager, yet more surprised, 
*Excuse me a moment;’ and he 
hurried away to send a message to 
his wife, and see the house locked 
up. Ina short time he returned. 
‘Now, sir, I am entirely at your 
service.’ 

‘ All right,’ said the stranger; and 
they left the theatre side by side. 

Mr. Ainsworth was not wholly 
indifferent to the luxuries of life, 
as represented by the best private 
room in the Muttontail hotel, 
some excellent cutlets, and a steam- 
ing glass of brandy-punch. By the 
time he had done justice to the 
former and imbibed the latter he 
would fain have forgotten his cares, 
and raved by the hour concerning 
the British drama and its effects 
upon the public; but there was 
something in Mr. Damington’s 
manner which prevented him lead- 
ing the conversation. 

‘I have told you my name,’ he 
commenced, when they had fin- 
ished supper, ‘ but did not tell you, 
I believe, I was one of the mana- 
gers of the Ophelia Theatre, Strand.’ 

This sudden announcement caus- 
ed Mr. Ainsworth profound aston- 
ishment. He pushed his chair 
back from the table to a respectful 
distance, and forgot to make one 
of his habitual bows; then the 
thought flashed on him that at 
last his long services in behalf of 
the British drama were about be- 
ing recognised, perhaps by his 
appointment of stage-manager or 
the offer of a special engagement. 
Fortune had been long unkind to 
him, but now he smiled upon her 
unexpected coming. 

‘You did not think I belonged 
to the “ pro.” ?” 
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‘I certainly had no conception 
of having the honour—’ 

‘ Well, the fact is I heard—’ 

‘Of my-company,’ he suggested 
modestly. 

‘Or rather one of its members— 
Miss Barrington. I ran down to 
Rockstrands to see her, but found 
you had gone. Then I came to 
this place.’ 

Mr. Ainsworth was crestfallen, 
his hopes were rudely dashed to 
the ground ; but there was yet pride 
in his bosom; he hid his injured 
feelingsand dissembled. With some 
show of interest he inquired, 

‘What is your opinion of her 
acting ?” 

‘She is too good to play nightly 
before a lot of clowns. She knows 
how to act; and that can’t be said 
of every actress nowadays, when 
every second woman who has a 
good leg or a pretty face comes 
to show them before the foot- 
lights.’ 

‘She is an apt pupil,’ said Mr. 
Ainsworth, in a patronising tone, 
meant to impress his hearer with 
the idea that it was to his training 
she owed all she had acquired. 

‘You may feel sure I didn’t 
come here to admire her. I came 
to offer her an engagement if I 
liked her acting ; but I thought I’d 
just mention the matter to you first.’ 

Poor Ainsworth scarcely ex- 
pected this. Had his visit to 
Craigton proved successful he 
would have been wrathful indeed 
at this proposal to carry away his 
trump card. Under the present 
circumstances, as he contemplated 
some change in his company and 
owed Beatrice a fortnight’s salary, 
he was not displeased at Daming- 
ton’s intention. However, he ap- 
peared grieved and injured at the 
announcement. 

‘You have taken me by surprise, 
sir. I was totally unprepared for 
this. I—I had learned to regard 
Miss Barrington as a member of 
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my family, whose fortunes were 
bound up with my own.’ 

‘ Then, if you have an interest in 
her, you must feel glad they are not 
at the present time, if I may judge 
of their condition by the house to- 
night.’ 

‘ Truth obliges me to confess my 
prospects are not flourishing,’ he 
replied, a little stiffly at the freedom 
of Damington’s observation. 

‘Then I shall speak to her in the 
morning ’ 

‘You may, sir,’ he said graciously, 
‘as faras lam concerned. I should 
be sorry to stand between her and 
her chances of success.’ He said 
this as if bestowing a theatrical 
nuptial benediction. 

‘Well, I'm glad we understand 
each other so far.’ 

‘Sir, the pleasure is mutual,’ and 
Mr. Ainsworth magnanimously ex- 
tended his hand. 

‘If ever I can be of use to you, 
reckon on my services,’ said Dam- 
ington, 

* How can I thank you?’ 

‘There is no necessity for thank- 
ing me yet.’ 

Poor Mr. Ainsworth had taken 
out his handkerchief deliberately, 
and with his best dramatic gesture, 
for the purpose of wiping away 
imaginary tears, but at Damington’s 
last words he put it by for further 
use. 
‘ Ah, my landlady and her daugh- 
ter have been attentive to me since 
I came,’ began the London mana- 
ger after a while. ‘I don’t know a 
better way to return a little compli- 
ment than by engaging a couple of 
boxes for them and their friends for 
the next two nights.’ 

In truth he had never seen his 
landlady, and only knew such a 
person existed in this vale of tears 
by the glimpse ofa remarkable cap 
—which only a landlady could wear 
—as she glanced at him over the 
balustrade of the stairs, on his ar- 
rival ; the only attention paid him. 
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However, she now stood as a figure 
of speech—rather a stout one as it 
so happened—whereon to hang a 
kindly deed, for guessing at the 
financial affairs of this kindred 
spirit, this less fortunate brother, he 
handed him a note across the table. 
It was truly the act of an actor. 

‘Give them a couple of boxes,’ 
he said. 

The man of great hopes and 
long words, remembering the part- 
ner of his joys and sorrows, and his 
numerous offspring, readily took up 
the crisp paper. Genuine tears 
stood in his eyes; Damington turn- 
ed his head aside. 

‘Sir,’ he commenced, and his 
voice trembled a little, ‘ I can find 
no more fitting words to express 
the feelings that now overwhelm 
me than Milton’s, the sense of 
which I feel in no ordinary manner: 
“TI owe a debt immense of endless 
gratitude.”’ He wavel his right 
hand magnificently and bowed low- 
ly. Then rising, he shook hands 
warmly with his new friend, and 
without another word went his way 
rejoicing, full of big hopes. 

Next mornipg Mr. Damington 
was up and doing, and waiting in 
the little front room of Beatrice’s 
lodgings until her toilet was made. 
She came in presently, looking sur- 
prised and a little nervous, but very 
handsome. Her tall shapely figure, 
very graceful in its every position 
and merest movement, pleased the 
manager's critical eye, as he watch- 
ed her narrowly. 

Her face was pale, and she look- 
ed tired, but the clear olive of her 
skin, her luminous eyes and dark 
hair, made up a picture which Mr. 
Damington contemplated with plea- 
sure. 

‘Miss Barrington,’ he commenced 
as she entered. 

Beatrice bowed. 

‘My name is Damington. I am 
the manager of the Ophelia Theatre 
in the Strand.’ 
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He paused, watching the effect 
of the announcement on her face. 

Beatrice looked at him anxiously, 
and with some surprise. 

*I was at the theatre last night ; 
you may have seen me.’ 

‘Yes,’ she replied, speaking for 
the first time, ‘I did, in one of the 
boxes. 

They both smiled. An occupant 
of the boxes during the present 
company’s performance was rarer 
than corn in Egypt long ago. 

‘I went principally to see you 
acting,’ he said. 

‘To see me acting ! she repeated, 
and wondered more than ever what 
was the object of his visit. 

‘And I can tell you I am very 
well pleased with it.’ 

‘I am glad of that, it is kind of 
you to say so,’ she said, smiling. 

‘Not a bit, my dear. I liked it 
so well that I have come here this 
morning to offer you a London en- 
gagement.’ 

Could she hear aright? Her 
dark eyes flashed, the colour came 
into her cheeks. 

‘I have been for some time look- 
ing for a lady to take the leading 
part in a new play; it was hard to 
please me, I can tell you, for I 
could get them in grosses, but the 
moment I saw you I knew you were 
just the figure—just the style.’ 

She heard him with evident 
amazement. 

‘You will have fifteen pounds a 
week to commence with,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘and if you are a success 
after the first week I'll double the 
sum. What do you say, my dear?’ 

What could she say ? 

Here was a prospect that might 
give some flavour to life—might 
help her to forget. Fifteen pounds 
a week, and afterwards, perhaps, 
thirty. The sum seemed immense 
to her. Under Mr. Ainsworth, her 
salary was two guineas a week, not 
always certain, and often unpaid. 

This was a change indeed. Then 
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her thoughts went to her father, 
and she remembered how the altera- 
tion in her circumstances would 
benefit him. 

It was wonderful, this offer. Fate 
was striving to compensate her for 
playing her false in the past. Then 
by degrees she recollected Mr. 
Ainsworth, her old friend. 

Could she leave him because 
Fortune frowned on him, and he 
had been unable to pay her a fort- 
night’s salary, and various half- 
salaries in the past which he, or in- 
deed she, said nothing about? It 
would be unkind, unfeeling of her; 
she could not do it, though the 
offer she received was brilliant. 

‘Your offer is most kind—most 
flattering,’ she commenced. 

‘Then, my dear, you accept 
it? 

‘But Mr. Ainsworth has been an 
old and kind friend to my father 
and me ; and indeed I cannot leave 
him so abruptly,’ she said hesitat- 
ingly. 

‘ That does you great credit,’ said 
the manager, ‘but if that is your 
only objection I look on your en- 
gagement as finally settled. I 
spoke to Ainsworth last night about 
it, and he was quite satisfied, and 
declared he would not stand in 
your way where such a chance was 
offered, and much more to that 
effect. Besides, we have all our 
own ways to make, my dear, and ' 
ourselves to look to.’ 

He ended with an encouraging 
smile. 

‘Then I accept—most gladly 
accept your offer,’ she answered. 

‘I’m happy to hear it, my dear, 
for your sake and mine; for it’s a 
splendid chance for a young lady, 
not one to be had every day, I can 
tell you; there are hundreds in 
the “pro.” would snap at it this 
minute.’ 

And so saying he threw back his 
shoulders, thrust his hands down in 
his trousers-pockets, and rattled his 
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keys and silver with an air of im- 
portance. 

‘But you are the one to suit me; 
the very figure and face I wanted ; 
and I suit you. Good. The bar- 
gain is made; shake hands, and then 
sign the agreement, for I’m off by 
the next train to town.’ 

Beatrice was very nervous, and 
the pen shook in her hand. The 
full sense of what an engagement, 
in a West end London theatre, and 
a first appearance in a new play, 
actually meant, had not yet dawned 
on her. She could scarcely believe 
it was not a dream. 

Would this new life help her to 
forget ? 

‘ Thank you, my dear ; good-bye. 
You will come up to town soon for 
rehearsals. Call on me, say, to-mor- 
row week. ‘Till then, good-bye.’ 

He shook hands with her once 
more; and then the smart, bustling, 
business-like manager was gone. 

Mr. Ainsworth had now an ex- 
cellent opportunity for ventilating 
his sentiments. He assumed the 
heroic 7vé/e ; his pathos was touch- 
ing, his language sublime; he 
spoke magnificently of the splen- 
did and almost unprecedented offer 
she had the honour to receive. 
He would regret her as a parent— 
a fond parent, he might say—as a 
master who watched with interest 
and pleasure the success of his 
pupil in her rapid strides towards 
eminence in the profession she had 
adopted. He would, with pride 
and satisfaction, see her name one 
day emblazoned on the roll of fame, 
and far be it from him, no matter 
how great his loss might be, to 
bar her brilliant prospects by base 
selfishness. He waved his hand 
with great grace, and in his emo- 
tion quite forgot about the little 
balance due to her. 

Next week, Beatrice and her 
father went to town. 

The Ophelia Theatre was an- 
nounced to reopen for the season in 
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the last week of October, with a 
new play— Zhe Twenty-two Destinies 
—for which Miss Barrington was 
specially engaged to play the lead- 
ing part. The play had been drama- 
tised from a novel by the author, 
and this alone was a guarantee of 
its causing wide attention. It was 
said to be full of incident and 
strong dramatic situations, which 
would severely test the powers of 
the new actress. Altogether the 
announcement caused a sensation 
in theatrical and literary circles. 
No one seemed to know the ac- 
tress’s name; yet the public felt 
sure the manager of the Ophelia 
was a man ‘who knew what he 
was about,’ and was certain not to 
give an engagement except to a 
clever artiste. 

The press was anxious to find 
out all about her, and the society 
papers invented various stories of 
her engagement. But Damington 
whetted public curiosity by his 
reticence. He was a man of ex- 
perience. A couple of weeks pre- 
vious to the opening night, he 
asked two clever well-known press- 
men to dine with him at his 
club, the Tag and Bobtail—Mr. 
O'Flaherty, an Irishman, patriotic 
and fluent of speech; and Mr. 
Jay, a dramatic critic. It was a 
snug little dinner, the wines capi- 
tal, the host agreeable, the guests 
witty; in fact it was altogether 
most enjoyable. Across the wal- 
nuts and the wine the manager told 
them of Beatrice’s engagement. 
He had heard of her casually in 
town ; wanted some new sensation 
for his house, and ran down to the 
provinces to see her. He described 
her acting as something little less 
inferior to Miss O’Neill’s or Lady 
Martin’s in their best days. 

‘She'll take the town, my boy,’ 
he said, clapping Jay on the back. 
* You just wait and see.’ 

The dramatic critic rose and 
proposed her health. 
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‘ Barrington is a good old name,’ 
said Mr. O’Flaherty — ‘good old 
name ; any relation of Sir Jonah’s— 
this lady ?’ 

‘Yes,’ the manager replied, call- 
ing on his inventive faculties ; ‘a 
descendant—a direct descendant 
—thorough lady—seen better days 
—mum is the word — good old 
stock—plays against the wishes 
of her family—bless you, she 
couldn’t help it; she’s a born ac- 
tress.’ 

‘Good appearance?’ asked Jay. 

‘She’s one of the handsomest 
women I’ve seen on the boards; 
the genuine article, my boy; no 
deception. I tell you, she'll be- 
come the fashion, trust me.’ 

Before midnight two paragraphs 
for the press concerning Beatrice 
Barrington were written. 

‘We understand,’ wrote Mr. Jay, 
‘Mr. Damington, the manager of 
the Ophelia, has been lucky enough 
to secure the services of an actress, 
who, though she has not before 
played in our metropolitan theatres, 
has enjoyed wide popularity in the 
provinces. The circumstances con- 
nected with her engagement, and 
some of the incidents in her early 
career, closely resemble those of 
Mrs. Siddons ; but we refrain from 
personalities. By those who have 
seen the rehearsals, her acting is 
said to be full of power and feel- 
ing, yet graceful and natural; and 
there can be no doubt the new 
play will, on more than one point, 
prove the greatest sensation of the 
theatrical season.’ 

Mr. O'Flaherty wrote : 

‘One of the great characteristics 
of modern times is an aptitude for 
the removal of long-standing pre- 
judices. Every day’s experience 
will prove the truth of this asser- 
tion. Many of the professions, 
once regarded with suspicion and 
intolerance, have risen to gain the 
estimation of the present genera- 
tion, and now number among their 
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ranks men and women who are 
socially and morally entitled to 
rank among the highest in the 
land. Perhaps after the literary 
vocation the dramatic may be next 
cited as a case in point. Dukes 
have become theatrical lessees ; 
baronets, actors, and ladies of posi- 
tion and birth have gone on the 
stage, and earned an honourable 
reputation. Among the number 
who have. selected it as a profes- 
sion is Miss Beatrice Barrington, 
whose powers we shall have an op- 
portunity of judging in a short time, 
and who may claim descent from one 
of the oldest families in Great Bri- 
tain. Young, and singularly gifted, 
she has found in the dramatic pro- 
fession a scope for her powers 
which none other could afford. 
The author of Zhe Twenty-two Des- 
tinies has dramatised his clever 
novel for her first appearance, to 
which we look forward with in- 
terest.’ 

‘ Ah, that will do,’ said the man- 
ager, as he read it ; ‘if that doesn’t 
crowd the stalls and boxes my 
name is not Charlie Damington.’ 

It was not the name of his 
parents, but of his choice. 

He blessed the paragraphist in 
his soul. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE FIRST NIGHT. 


THE first night of Beatrice Bar- 
rington’s appearance at the Ophelia 
Theatre arrived at last. A new 
play and a new actress are not to 
be seen at one and the same time 
every night in the year; and so a 
great crowd had assembled, and 
there was a general air of sup- 
pressed excitement and bustle in 
and around the theatre. 

Every box, every seat in the 
balcony, stalls, dress and undress 
circles, had been booked for almost 
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a month in advance ; and now that 
the night came, excitement rose to 
its height, and expectation got upon 
tiptoe to look forward over the 
shoulders of the present, and glance 
into what two hours of the future 
might reveal. 

Before eight o’clock a double 
line of carriages, broughams, and 
cabs stood in the Strand for a 
couple of hundred yards above and 
below the principal entrance-door 
of the Ophelia. 

Policemen shouted orders, cab- 
bies cursed, fat coachmen sat un- 
moved on their boxes, wondering 
in their respectable souls that their 
masters and mistresses ‘ could so 
worrit themselves about these play- 
acting people,’ wait patiently in 
their carriages until their turn 
came to be driven before the por- 
tico, and then descend and get 
into the theatre between thick rows 
of spectators, who assembled to 
stare at the playgoers and their 
dresses, and pass audible remarks 
from one to the other, to the gene- 
ral amusement of the crowd. 

The house inside had been 
newly decorated and renovated 
generally during the holidays, and 
it now looked charmingly fresh, 
and altogether bright and hand- 
some. ‘The stout-limbed cherubs 
that ran with outstretched arms all 
round the circles and boxes, grasp- 
ing wreaths of golden flowers and 
purple grapes larger than ever 
grew in terrestrial spheres, looked 
stouter, more bloated and out of 
all anatomical proportion than ever 
for their fresh coats of paint; which 
were indeed the only coats that 
ever covered their rounded forms. 

The pale-amber satin and white- 
lace curtains of the boxes looked 
rich and handsome in the glare of 
the great fanlight; and, for the 
first time, a new drop-curtain was 
exposed, representing Apollo, as a 
fair graceful youth, guiding the sun 
chariot, drawn by four white horses, 
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out ef the eastern horizon, across 
blue billows of space and a lumin- 
ous sky, surrounded and accom- 
panied by the hours and the sea- 
sons in the forms of rose-crowned 
maidens, the gleam of whose limbs 
shone through the filmy covering 
of their floating robes like waves 
of light that revealed, rather than 
screened, their sinuous undulating 
shapes. 

Mr. Damington was a man of 
taste, and sought to bring together, 
as near as possible, the arts of 
painting and the drama, that de- 
pend so much upon each other. 

The house, indeed, wore a most 
brilliant appearance. There were 
many bright handsome faces in the 
boxes and circles. The varied 
costumes of the gentle sex, the 
glitter of jewels, the rich colours 
of fragrant bouquets, the waving of 
many-hued fans, all made up an 
ensemble at once artistic and de- 
lightful to witness. 

Before eight o'clock the house 
was crowded to excess. The stalls 
were filled by all the well-known 
faces one expects to see on such 
an occasion—critics and journal- 
ists, a minister of State, authors, 
dramatists, a pet poet or two, some 
fashionable beauties, authoresses, 
journalists, theatrical managers, 
publishers, some well-known actors 
not just then playing, a few pro- 
minent preachers, editors, artists, 
composers, and that sprinkling of 
men and women pertaining to no 
particular craft, ever present on first 
nights. 

The curtain had just fallen on a 
one-act light comedy ; the orches- 
tra played a selection, especially 
arranged—said the programmes— 
from Wagner. It was full of the 
noise of melody ; indeed, to unac- 
customed ears, it seemed as if 
every member of the band went 
suddenly mad, and vented his 
frantic ideas through the medium 
of his instrument. 
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Lady Everfair, who happened to 
be passing through town, was in 
her box; Lord Rockstrands was 
with her, and a portly German 
Prince allied to Royalty. His an- 
cestors, chronology stated, took an 
active part in striving to suppress 
the Flood. His principality in the 
Fatherland was about the size of 
Leicester-square, and boasted a 
picturesque castle, for centuries 
back the seat of an ancient and 
respectable family of owls. The 
Prince’s services, as Superintendent 
of the Sabre and Spurs Department, 
were considered indispensable to 
the dignity of the English army, 
and his onerous duties were justly 
rewarded by a liberal salary. 

The house was in excellent hu- 
mour ; fans waved, friends chatted, 
wit and badinage ran with electric 
spirit along the line of evening- 
dressed Bohemians. Mr. O’Fla- 
herty, more voluble than ever, and 
Mr. Jay, looking severely critical 
in spectacles, were present; so 
also was Mr. George Resistos, 
stout, happy, and genial of aspect 
as ever, seated between Mrs. Well- 
max and Miss Burneblack. 

She to the man of letters, 

‘How does your critique run ; 
for of course you have already 
written it? Do you find a verdict 
of guilty against Miss Barrington, 
and damn her with faint praise, or 
run on the old lines, “ Never since 
the days of Miss O'Neill?’ I know 
you have no medium, but much 
mercy !’ 

‘ Really this is a serious charge,’ 
said the journalist. 

‘No; he is ready to fall despe- 
rately in love with this new actress, 
I’m quite sure,’ said Mrs. Wellmax 
merrily. 

‘Ah, you have touched upon 
my pet sin. Since my schoolboy 
days, when I sat in the pit attired 
in frills, pantaloons, and a pudding- 
bag cap, and ate sandwiches be- 
tween the acts, I have been in love 
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with the daughters of Thespis. 
Once, in those juvenile days, my 
admiration was so intense for Miss 
Fangle (she’s dead a quarter of a 
century), in the tragedy of Zhe 
Seer of the Sawdust, in six acts 
and I don’t know how many ta- 
bleaux, that I left three oranges 
wrapped in a brown-paper parcel, 
marked with my initials, at the 
stage-door for her.’ 

‘There is Mr. Adrien Mes- 
sieurs,’ said Mrs. Wellmax; ‘he 
has just pushed aside the curtains 
of the lower box there.’ 

‘Mr. Messieurs the 
queried Miss Burneblack. 

‘ Of course,’ said the first lady, 
waving her fan to and fro; ‘ for if 
he were not born a poet, at least 
he means to die one !’ 

‘Very creditable resolve,’ said 
the journalist, laughing merrily. 

‘I won’t agree with you there. 
His poems rise superior to rhyme 
and reason.’ 

‘ That is fashionable.’ 

‘And soar beyond the under- 
standing of commonplace minds ; 
and, after all, of such is the king- 
dom of earth, just as the kingdom 
of another place is of Lady Jones’s 
first cousins and the like.’ 

‘The commonplace ones have 
plenty of money as a rule, and the 
sublimities none! put in Miss 
Burneblack sagely. 

‘The more the pity, say I,’ the 
journalist remarked, mopping his 
forehead with a handkerchief. 

‘ Why, all the world is here to- 
night !’ said Mrs. Wellmax, putting 
down her opera-glass. ‘ There is 
our friend Halford Wyllyams; 
how sad and worn he is looking, 
poor man ! 

‘No wonder ; he is the survivor 
of many works.’ 

‘And has outlived his literary 
reputation.’ 

‘Gad! I remember his plays ; 
they make me shudder to think of 
them!’ said the journalist. 


poet ?” 
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‘ What were they like ?’ 

‘ His comedies were as dull as a 
day in December ; it was his tra- 
gedies that amused. I remember 
his last piece—three men were 
killed in the first scene, and the 
audience trembled for the lives of 
the others !’ 

‘If they continue to die at that 
rate, there would be no one left to 
play in the last act!’ 

*O yes, there would; for there 
were about thirty characters in the 
piece. Poor little Rasper played 
the villain. Lord, how he mur- 
dered the part, and how he was 
murdered in turn at the end! It 
made me laugh for a week after- 
wards. It was the best burlesque 
in town.’ 

‘And the public damned Mr. 
Wyllyams ! 

‘ And anticipated the devil, my 
dear! I have to thank the mana- 
gers for saving me.’ 

‘I thought they were your mor- 
tal enemies !’ 

‘ Our enemies are sometimes our 
friends in disguise !’ 

‘ How did they place you among 
the saved ?’ 

‘When I was a beardless boy, 
quite unknown to fame, but known 
very well to an obliging relation 
living round the corner of a certain 
street that shall be nameless, I 
wrote my first play, a comedy, in 
two acts, which I took with high 
hopes to a manager whom I knew. 
I left it with him for a month, and 
then called for an answer. ‘ My 
dear boy,” said he confidentially, 
“if you add another act to your 
play, and kill some one—no matter 
whom—it will make a splendid 
tragedy.” I took it away. I didn’t 
want to write a tragedy ; so I took 
it to another manager. “Ah,” he 
said, when he had looked over it, 
“if you make it one act instead of 
two, and add some jokes, it will 
make a capital farce.” I took it 
home, and employed it more pro- 
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fitably in lighting the fire next 
morning.’ 

‘And so you were saved from 
your sins,’ said Mrs. Wellmax, 
amused at his narrative. 

‘ And in the days of your youth,’ 
responded the other lady. 

‘Only to sin more deeply in an- 
other way. After this I took to 
destroying reams of paper; for I 
always had a weakness in that 
way.’ 

‘ And the publishers did not save 
you from yourself?’ 

‘No. When I brought my first 
manuscript, Zhe Adventures of Mr. 
Stylites Snypington, and what came 
of Them, now long out of print, to 
the publisher, he stared hard at 
me, and asked me what were my 
manuscripts about, for I have a 
fancy that he thought it was a geo- 
graphical work. “It’s fiction,” 
said I tremblingly. “Fiction!” said 
he, “I’m full of fiction.” I begged 
to remind him that the world was 
also; and that there being so much 
in it already, mine might step in 
too. So he laughed, and promised 
to read me, and so he did.’ 

‘And so did the world,’ said 
Mrs. Wellmax; and the three friends 
laughed pleasantly. 

‘Hush !’ said somebody behind; 
for the music with one violent crash 
had ceased and the curtain was go- 
ing slowly up. 

Lady Everfair playfully touched 
the Prince with her fan upon his 
padded breast to enforce atten- 
tion. 

The first scene was almost over 
before Beatrice entered, her fea- 
tures pale from excitement. In- 
voluntarily she cast a glance at the 
sea of faces before her, rising tier 
upon tier even to the ceiling. Her 
beauty had made already a favour- 
able impression. When she spoke 
her voice was low from nervous- 
ness, but firm and sweet, and as 
she crossed the stage her move- 
ments had all the poetry of motion. 
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When the first act was over she 
was called before the curtain. 

From the back of Lady Everfair’s 
box Lord Rockstrands watched 
her as if fascinated. His thoughts 
went back to a past that was dark 
to him indeed. Was it alla dream 
—a horrid dream, the mere me- 
mory of which now came back to 
threaten his peace and shadow his 
life? 

What did this actress’s face recall 
to him? What echoes did her 
voice waken in his heart? Why 
did a secret dread, which he could 
not overcome, fall upon him as he 
watched her, heedless of all else 
passing before and around him? 

Once he thought her eyes fast- 
ened on Lady Everfair’s box, and 
he shrank back into the corners 
shaded by the curtains, never re- 
moving his gaze from her the while, 
scarcely moving a muscle, breath- 
ing hard and slow, and feeling as 
if some weight he could not rid 
himself of were weighing him down. 
When the curtain fell the spell 
was broken and he was himself 
again. 

He could not resist the tempta- 
tion of seeing her once more when 
Lady Everfair had asked him to 
come, some days ago; and now 
looking at Beatrice Barrington be- 
fore the footlights made him feel 
as if hell were kindled within his 
breast. 

He knitted his brows fiercely, a 
dark frown came upon his face, 
and his lips parted in a cruel cold 
smile. 

‘What chance,’ he said mentally, 
‘has brought this woman on the 
stage? Who could have thought 
to have seen her before the foot- 
lights, and above all before the 
footlights of a London theatre? It 
was her face that had done it all ;’ 
and he sighed, as if remembering 
a happier time gone by. 

‘Is there no way of sending her 
back again, either into obscure life 
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or back to the provinces?’ he mused 
again. ‘Is there no way of getting 
rid of her? Here, in town, we may 
meet any day, and then—and then?” 
No, no, that was impossible. They 
could not, would not meet, and 
even if they did, would she still 
remember him? He thought not. 
He would trust to chance, and let 
Fate work her ways. 

It was well for him that Lady 
Everfair was so interested in the 
new play, or his abstracted man- 
ner would not have escaped her 
shrewd eyes. As it was, she did 
not notice him, and, strange to say, 
kept silence while the curtain was 
up, a thing entirely new to her. 

In the second act Beatrice came 
on at once. She was dressed in a 
simple white robe, falling close to 
her faultless figure. Her face 
brightened with the deepening in- 
terest of the plot, she forgot her- 
self and the audience; her acting 
was full of natural grace, and there 
was that subtle power in it which 
made men breathless whilst they 
looked. When the curtain fell at 
the end of the third act, the house 
rose in a tumult of applause. She 
was twice called before the cur- 
tain ; there was but one opinion of 
her acting—she was a genuine suc- 
cess. She changed her dress ra- 
pidly, in order to get home quickly 
and as quietly as possible. As she 
left her dressing-room, the man- 
ager met her. 

‘What! off so soon?’ he said ; 
‘there are a dozen people waiting 
to be introduced to you.’ 

‘Not to-night,’ she answered. 
‘ Make excuses for me—I am ner- 
vous ; say I have a headache.’ 

‘Then, if you really must go, I 
think you had better make your 
exit by the Strand; there's a crowd 
round the stage-door waiting to see 
you. This is fame, you see.’ 

‘Or one of its penalties ?’ 

Her father was waiting, and Mr. 
Damington led them round to the 
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principal entrance. A few people 
yet lingered in the vestibule. Bea- 
trice pulled the hood of her cloak 
over her head and passed through 
them unnoticed. As she waited a 
moment for a cab, a voice sounded 
close by her. 

‘Thanks,’ it said; ‘I will call 
and see you to morrow.’ 

A sudden shiver ran through her 
frame. She turned and saw a man 
handing Lady Everfair to her car- 
riage. The night had become chilly. 
He had the collar of his coat turned 
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up round his neck and the lower 
part of his face. As the carriage 
drove away he raised his hat; the 
lamplight fell upon his face; in an- 
other second he had gone. 

‘Who—who is that man?’ she 
asked the manager when seated in 
the cab. 

‘ That? 
strands. 
dear.’ 

It was merely a passing resem- 
blance. She lay back with a re- 
lieved sigh. 


O, that’s Lord Rock- 
Good -night again, my 


[To be continued, } 





DRIFTING. 


——— 


For ever drifting, drifting down the wonderful stream of life, 

Now where the white mist, rifting, pours sunshine down on strife ; 
Now where the gathering thunder frowns from the heavy cloud, 

And the shivering rays creep under, ere his deep voice speaks aloud ; 
Now, where cold, dull, and dreary, the gray skies stoop above, 

And heart and head are weary, and the very pulse of love 

Beats faint, and yet more faintly, and the tide runs hushed and still, 
And the music of God comes saintly, as the bells ring over the hill ; 
Now glittering in the glory of the gladness and youth of June, 

While Hope sings her own sweet story, and each eddy whispers in tune, 
Yet by forest or town or meadow, wherever the current tend, 

In sunshine and in shadow, we are drifting to the end. 


For ever drifting, drifting ; the streamlet broadens fast, 

Through the sand and the pebbles sifting, it reaches the plain at last ; 
The heath in its purple flushing, the gorse as it gleams in the wind, 
The wild rose, virgin blushing—it leaves them all behind ; 

Till past the gloomy city the tidal river runs, 

And, dumb and blind to pity, ’neath the garish noonday suns, 

Where the lingering dew lies hoarest, where the creepers cling and sway, 
Commerce strikes down the forest, and hurries on his way ; 

So through each blemished county the mighty stream rolls on, 

Nor recks of youth’s lost bounty, so rest at last is won ; 

And we go drifting, drifting, till—thank God, such goal may be— 
We know that the veil is lifting, and we plunge in the boundless sea. 


SUSAN K. PHILLIPS, 





FROM LIVERPUOL TO GIBRALTAR. 


——>—— 


Sept. 3@, 1880.—By nine o'clock 
P.M. I am in possession of my berth 
on board the Cunard steamship 
Demerara, lying in the Huskisson 
Dock, Liverpool, and advertised to 
start for the Mediterranean at half- 
past ten next morning. The com- 
parison may be an odious one for 
the Queen of the Adriatic, but as I 
stand on the deck to-night and look 
out on the stars mirrored in the 
glassy smooth waters of this seclud- 
ed dock, shut in from the outer 
world by its lines of lofty goods 
stores, I cannot help comparing the 
scene to a nocturnal canalscape 
in Venice. The resemblance is 


strengthened by the sharp staccato 


of every sound from the continuous 
line of steamers taking in cargo all 
round the dock. Not a puff or 
rattle of the steam-winches, not a 
cry of a sailor or quay porter, or 
splash of a ship’s bucket, is lost. 
The smooth water surface and the 
reflecting walls around send out 
every note with that soft distinct- 
ness which charms the ear on the 
silent water-ways of Venice. I lie 
awake in my berth all through the 
night, for the uproar of lading 
makes sleep impossible on board 
the Demerara ; and listening to the 
never-ceasing clank of these prag- 
matical steam-winches, I begin to 
get a little insight into the feverish 
commercial activity which makes 
it possible for savages in the Malay 
Archipelago to buy Manchester 
cottons and Brummagem cutlery at 
prices lower than those paid for 
similar articles by English opera- 
tives. 

Sept. 4ti.—All our passengers 


are aboard by ten o’clock, and be- 
fore eleven we have cleared the 
dock and are steaming cautiously 
down the broad but treacherous 
estuary of the Mersey. The day is 
sultry, and a light haze trembles 
over the turbid river as we glide 
seaward past the softly-wooded 
bluffs of New Brighton and the low 
naked sand-banks of Bootle, now 
and then slackening speed to allow 
some black-hulled leviathan of a 
Transatlantic liner to clear the nar- 
row navigable water-way, which 
only a Mersey pilot can thread 
with confidence. At last the bar is 
cleared, the pilot restores the com- 
mand of the ship to our captain, 
and leaps into his boat alongside. 
‘Full speed, ahead !’ is signalled to 
the engineer, and the Demerara 
heads down Channel for Gibraltar, 
and takes leave of land for six 
days. 

By this time the deck has been 
cleared and cleaned; and by this 
time, too, most of the passengers, 
having drawn all the amusement 
possible from the study of passing 
steamers through telescopes and 
binoculars, begin already to show 
unmistakable symptoms of that 
ennui which inflicts on the lands- 
man afloat scarcely less suffering 
than sea-sickness. But we have 
one resource left, at all events. We 
can all take an interest in feeding ; 
and the hour for luncheon, eight 
bells, or twelve o'clock, is striking 
just now, so we hurry down below. 
A motley company we are around 
the long table in the pretty saloon. 
Our total of nineteen, fifteen to four 
being the proportion of men to 








women, is made up of no fewer than 
seven distinct nationalities—eleven 
Britons, two Americans, two Ger- 
mans, one Spaniard, one Italian, 
one Irishman, and one Jew. We 
all seem brimful of cheerfulness at 
table, yet a close observer may de- 
tect, here and there, a cloud of 
anxiety flitting rapidly over some 
smiling face, may see a fork hang 
suspended in mid-air for a moment, 
while the countenance ofits holder 
takes on an air of earnest self-ex- 
amination not to be traced to any 
train of serious thought set in mo- 
tion by the frivolous chatter which 
fills the saloon. Some of us, it is 
quite clear, have already begun to 
discover the hollowness of the 
maxim, ‘ Gather the roses while you 
may,’ when acted on in the near 
prospect of the time when you may 
not. 

During the six long hours which 
separate lunch from dinner, the snug 
smoking-room on deck becomes the 
theatre for the display of miscella- 
neous devices for killing time. A 
party of four—the Spaniard, one of 
the Germans, and two Englishmen— 
get up an innocent game of ‘ poker,’ 
for lcve; a Yorkshireman in one 
corner busies himself with the ex- 
asperating American ‘fifteen puzzle,’ 
and develops over it a remarkable 
gift of strong language ; a Yankee, 
for a small wager, sits down to 
write out a letter of four sheets with 
a patent stylographic pen, warranted 
to write quires of Ms. without once 
approaching an ink-bottle; a Lon- 
doner bound for Genoa trifles with 
an Italian grammar; and three 
other Britons, spread very loosely 
about the cushions, make half- 
hearted attempts to become ab- 
sorbed in the September magazines. 
The only one, however, who really 
seems to have banished ennui, is 
the Yorkshireman. The others 
grow restless in a little while, yawn 
over their cards and books, and 
make short excursions up and down 
VOL. XXIX. 
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the deck; but he goes on, not 
placidly, indeed, but persistently 
shifting his numbered porcelain 
squares, always lured on by the 
phantom of a favourable opening 
just as he is about to sound the 
depths of despair. When such a 
ray of light shines upon him, when 
he sees, or fancies he sees, a plan 
for getting his 14 before his 15, the 
cry of ‘A man overboard !’ would 
scarcely distract his attention. Per- 
haps there is just one other passen- 
ger who manages to while away 
the time indifferently well. Heis the 
owner of a pedometer, and spends 
his day making miles along the 
deck. At intervals, as he passes 
the door of the smoking-room, he 
stops, and, with the calm satisfied 
air of a man who has spent his 
time not altogether in vain, points 
out to me, on the dial of his instru- 
ment, the number of miles and 
furlongs he has made since break- 
fast. Of the two methods of kill- 
ing time, the pedometer, on moral 
grounds, is preferable to the fifteen 
puzzle, as being not necessarily in- 
consistent with chastity of speech. 
By ten o’clock we are all in bed. 
We have been out of sight of land 
the whole day, our course being in 
mid-channel, and the air hazy. 

Sept. 5th.—Sick. 

Sept. 6th.—Sicker. I make an 
abortive effort to stagger on deck, 
and return very limp to my berth. 
The steward tells me there is a 
strong head-wind and a heavy sea 
on. I know that very well my- 
self ; for as I lie shelved, literally 
and figuratively, in my upper bunk, 
I note listlessly through the round 
glass port how the sea is behaving 
itself outside. The wind is not 
dead ahead, but a few points off 
on our starboard bow, so that the 
ship rolls considerably, and my 
cabin, at pretty regular intervals, 
is plunged into gloom, as the port, 
from which its chief supply of light 
is drawn, sinks deep into the foam- 
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ing waves. The most trying parts 
of the day for me, as I lay shelved 
here, were the luncheon and dinner 
hours, when the small residuum of 
seasoned passengers clattered nois- 
ily down to the saloon to eat and 
laugh and crack fiendishly cruel 
jokes about the vacant seats around 
the table. The Demerara was ori- 
ginally built for the West Indies 
trade ; and to insure thorough ven- 
tilation in the tropics the partitions 
separating the saloon from the 
cabins were constructed of peculiar 
diagonal wooden gratings, through 
which, without seeing or being 
seen, I could hear distinctly every 
word that passed in the saloon. 
Listening to these callous revellers 
laughing and jesting, regardless of 
their wretched suffering brother, 
stretched in his bunk behind the 
partition, how I wished I could 
show my gratitude by doing as 
much forthem! How unutterably 
miserable to lie here, gazing with 
leaden eyes at the snatches of 
leaden sea, given and taken away 
with each roll of the ship; to watch 
the dark waters madly writhing and 
twining across the face of the 
glass port like tangled snakes in 
pain; to hear the grand waves 
thrashing and pounding the deck 
overhead, and yet to feel that it 
was utterly impossible for you to 
crawl up the. companion-way and 
study the sublime and rousing 
aspect of Nature outside! How I 
vowed a solemn vow never— But 
there is no use trying to wax tragic 
about sea-sickness. Dispassionate 
observers, who have never been 
sea-sick, have long ago decided 
that the subject is essentially and 
irretrievably comic. 
Sept.7th.—The sea is gone down, 
the sun is out once more, and I 
am on my legs again, making a 
series of interesting discoveries. 
After forty-eight hours’ abstinence 
from what Charles Lamb has the 
courage to speak of as the ‘de- 
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licious juices of fish and meat,’ 
every common dish, as I taste it, 
seems to me a discovery little less 
brilliant than Ho Ti’s, when he 
first unearthed roast pig from the 
smoking embers of his house. I 
find I have not been by any means 
the only sufferer from the head- 
wind. When I reach deck the 
man with the pedometer confesses 
to me that causes over which he 
has had no control have prevented 
his making a single furlong since I 
last saw him. I feel rapidly get- 
ting better after this confession. 
The day passes monotonously. 
Shuffle-board or ship’s billiard, 
poker or Napoleon, reading, fifteen 
puzzle, luncheon and dinner, a 
juggling séance on deck by an 
amateur wizard, a study of the 
pretty white and black rock-pigeons 
who fly in the wake of the steamer 
all day, without once resting on 
the water or the ship—these amuse- 
ments help to kill time indifferent- 
ly well. It is quite a thrilling in- 
cident when, shortly before noon, 
the captain and chief officer, look- 
ing severely astronomical, come 
on deck with their sextants to take 
the sun’s altitude and fix the ship’s 
time. The heaving of the log, too, 
has not yet ceased to be an inter- 
esting operation for us in our 
state of boredom, and we get 
plenty of that comforting opera- 
tion. The log—none of your new- 
fangled torsion-registering contriv- 
ances, but the venerable sand- 
glass and line with fathom marks 
—is hove at short intervals; for 
our captain keeps his dead-reckon- 
ing carefully, mindful of the repu- 
tation of the great company he 
serves, which boasts of having 
never lost a single ship of its nu- 
merous fleet. 

Sept. 8th.—A day just like yes- 
terday, only more so, as Artemus 
Ward would say. We have been 
running down the Portuguese coast 
all day, passing, about ten a.M., 
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inside the Burlings, a group of very 
striking rocks with a lighthouse. 
When I come on deck at eight 
o’clock this morning I find our 
Jew passenger, a golden-haired 
youth with a decided Jewish pro- 
file, seated alone, plaintively chant- 
ing one of the psalms of David 
from a dog’s-eared copy of the 
Hebrew Scriptures. He is a sponge 
merchant, born in Hebron, and is 
returning home now from a long 
business tour through England and 
the Continent. This much he free- 
ly imparts to me in an elaborate 
mosaic of English and German and 
Spanish, eked out at critical points 
by a word or two of Arabic, the 
whole delivered with an air of 
musing seriousness quite irresis- 
tible. When I laugh he joins in 
heartily, but begs to be set right, 
and quietly makes himself master 
of the proper English word before 
he proceeds to construct further 
mosaics. Quite a revelation is 
this young Jew, so free and bright 
and sunny, that in spite of the 
difficulties of his diction, he easily 
contrives to make himself at home 
with all the passengers, and to 
extract from them, too, a deal of 
miscellaneous information on points 
more or less remotely related to 
the sponge trade. Things have 
come to such a pass now, that 
even dinner has grown monoto- 
nous. We have exhausted each 
other’s minds—that is, so much of 
them as most people are disposed 
to reveal to a promiscuous public. 
Our professional joker—a clergy- 
man—is caught red-handed in the 
act of repeating a funny story we 
have already heard from him three 
days ago; and such is the fero- 
cious temper of the audience, that 
he is immediately suspended for 
the remainder of the session. 

Sept. gth.—Another fine day. 
Cape St. Vincent has been passed 
before daybreak, and we are off 
Cape Trafalgar at three o'clock in 
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the afternoon. The Britons group 
themselves on the port-bow to 
gaze on the historic bay—a wide 
sweep inland of the sea, backed by 
the very abomination of desolation ; 
a line of naked sandy hills, tawny 
coloured, and brooded over by a 
quivering heat haze. As the De- 
merara steams past, we look in- 
quiringly into each other's faces. 
Who is going to sing the inevitable 
‘Death of Nelson’? The York- 
shireman, with the fifteen puzzle, 
cheerfully sacrifices himself; and 
having done his duty, proceeds to 
exceed it by giving us gratuitously 
‘Rule Britannia.’ He is at once 
suppressed as a Jingo. A couple 
of hours more, and Tarifa, with its 
Spanish batteries, is passed. We 
are well into the Straits now; and 
Africa arida nutrex leonum— Af- 
rica the dry-nurse of lions,’ as a 
friend tersely translates the pass- 
age for me—rises up in bold naked 
peaks on the right. A number of 
black moving objects, like the up- 
per segments of revolving wheels 
sunk in the water above their axes, 
and disappearing below the sur- 
face at intervals, come rapidly 
bearing down on us from the off- 
ing. It is a large troop of por- 
poises, who soon catch up with us, 
and gathering round the bows, race 
the steamer up the Straits for a 
good half hour. What jolly fel- 
lows these fat rollicking porpoises 
are! As they forge ahead of us, 
doing their ten miles an hour in a 
light-hearted way, and now and 
then working off their superabun- 
dance of animal spirits by a grand 
leap clean out of the water across 
the ship’s bows, one almost expects 
to hear an exultant laugh come 
from the air-holes in their long 
fleshy snouts. 

About six o’clock we catch sight 
of the sea-end of old ‘ Gib.’ rising 
up grandly over Cabrita Point; and 
in a few minutes more we steam 
into the bay, and the noble form 
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of the Rock stands out before us in 
clear-cut profile. The sound of the 
evening gun booms out across the 
smooth waters of the bay before 
the clank of our sinking chain- 
cable has died away, and the key 
of the Mediterranean is inexorably 
cut off from the outer world until 
gunfire next morning. The fra- 
tigue boat comes alongside, how- 
ever; and a line of passengers 
having leant over the bulwarks to 
perpetrate the time-honoured joke 
of showing their tongues to the 
sanitary officer, we are granted a 
clean bill of health. There is 
something wrong about the saloon 
when we turn down to dinner. 
We all appear to feel it; and ina 
few seconds three or four of us 
cry out at once, ‘It’s that screw ! 
one, at least, qualifying that use- 
ful piece of mechanism sotto voce 
with a participial adjective which 
Americans are accustomed to soften 
down into ‘blamed.’ It is the 
screw, undoubtedly. We have 
been living for six days in an at- 
mosphere of screw. Its muffled 
throbbing has never ceased for a 
moment. It has sent a rhythmic 
tremor along our backbones as we 
lay in our bunks at night; it has 
made an acoustic background to 
our voices as we chatted over 
meals in the saloon; it has been 
with us everywhere and always, ‘a 
presence that cannot be put aside ;’ 
a fevered pulse as the Demerara 
pitches against the head-wind ; a 
healthy monotonous beat as she 
floats with horizontal keel on a 
smooth sea. What wonder, then, if 
we felt the conspicuousness of its 
absence when the engines came to 
rest at length off ‘Gib.’? While 
dinner is in full swing, the sun, 
sinking over the low Spanish hills, 
sends its shafts through the open 
ports, and floods the saloon with 
a rosy haze. Some of us catch a 
glimpse of the Rock through the 
eastern ports ; a murmur of sunset 
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adjectives, ‘gorgeous,’ ‘superb,’ 
‘ glorious,’ burst from our lips, and 
we let fall our knives and forks, 
and rush on deck to a man—that 
man being the Yorkshireman—who 
sits before his trencher, and eats 
away as stolidly as if Nature had 
never been invented. Seen from 
the deck of the Demerara at that 
moment, the grim old Rock is a 
sight of indescribable beauty. It 
grows half diaphanous in the warm 
rays of the westering sun, like a 
mountain of metal heated to cherry- 
red, or an alpine crest flushed with 
the Alpengliih, Then, in a few 
seconds, as the sun sinks lower, 
the grand ridge fades into a pearly 
mistiness of outline ; it grows half 
visionary ; its great high-shouldered 
mass, stretching wide along the sur- 
face of the placid bay, suggests the 
fabulous floating fish-island of Sind- 
bad ; and one would scarcely won- 
der to see it softly sink into the 
waves, like that legendary shore of 
Scheherazade. Then the lights of 
the town come twinkling out like 
stars along the sea-line and up the 
hillside, now deepened to a violet 
tint. A wild strain of some un- 
known music softened by distance 
comes wailing to us across the 
water, and the fancy stirred by 
these Ariel notes passed, by an 
easy transition, from Sindbad’s fish- 
island to the home of Prospero 
and Miranda. In a moment of 
sentimental weakness, beguiled by 
the fairy aspect of the Rock, I com- 
municate these fancies to the pe- 
dometer man, who leans beside me 
on the bulwarks. 

‘ Well, I don’t know much about 
Ariel music,’ he remarks, cruelly 
folding me in a moral wet blanket ; 
‘but that’s the bagpipes you hear 
now ; the 92d Highlanders are sta- 
tioned on the Rock, you know.’ 

Sept. 1oth.—Our party is broken 
up. Some half dozen of us, includ- 
ing myself, the Jew, and the York- 
shireman, take leave of the Deme- 
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rara at Gibraltar, and the good ship 
steams on her way up the blue 
waters of the Mediterranean, bound 
for Genoa, her next port of call. 
Gibraltar, I must confess, after a 
few hours’ rambling to and fro and 
up and down in it, completely dis- 
appoints me. It is a thousand 
times more grand and beautiful 
than I had ever dared to imagine. 
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Its beauty is not that of verdant 
woods and babbling streams, but 
the beauty of warm-toned rock 
masses and deep-dyed sea for ever 
changing their lovely hues from 
glory into glory, with the waxing 
and waning of a generous sun, in 
whose beams it is a luxury for the 
Northern to lie and bask. 
N.C. 
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Up with the dawn and away ! 
Comrades are we of those 
Sea-clouds of summer rose 
That greet us from the bay. 
Now, as from founts of snow in hills supreme, 
Bright brooks descend, dividing toward the brine, 
And grasses waver in a sunny dream 
O’erblown with fragrance from the slopes of vine,— 
Adieu, warm winter home ! 
And while waves leap, and birds renew 
Their life from yon sweet deeps of blue, 
Yield us, July, as we roam, 
Airy companions of the sun, 
Rich moods of imagination ; 
Fresh thoughts, fresh feelings to imbue 
With summer beauty life’s recreant poem. 


Now autumn’s sunset light 
Glows o’er the woodland bowers, 
And pale proud castle towers 
Superbing on yon height. 
Rich jacinth splendours flit along the crest 
Of marble steeps above the purple main ; 
And waves of rich sound rising from the west 
Stream toward the splendid dark a chivalrous strain. 
But, as they fade, we turn 
From valleys piled with plenteous sheaves, 
From wildernesses of golden leaves, 
To the calm blue east, where 
One star now shines—a tear 
Forgotten by past care ; 
Now like a gentle sphere 
Of happy souls in a serene air, 
Or, symbol of all peace, a radiant urn. 


T. C. IRWIN. 





IN THE SHADOW OF THE SCAFFOLD. 
By JOHN AUGUSTUS O'SHEA. 
—_—@—— 


I. 


A WOMAN was at the bottom of it 
all. She is mostly at the bottom 
of everything. A single thread of 
woman’s hair is stronger than a 
chain-cable. True, it may hold 
you fast in safety in harbour—may 
keep you from running on sharp 
jagged reefs; but it may haul you 
headlong into the abyss—tow you 
to Hades. 

Because of a woman—a soft- 
spoken, languid, alluring, vain, 
selfish demon in sweet human 


shape—such a demon as may have 
tempted St. Anthony in the wilder- 


ness—a demon with thick fair 
tresses, bright blue eyes, full red 
lips, regular white teeth, and the 
throat, bust, and shoulders of a 
pagan goddess—a demon who 
might have borrowed her limbs 
from angels, and her complexion 
from the Veronese—his doom has 
been written. 

Cornelia Rosenstein was such a 
demon as this; and for her Harry 
Despard lies in Maryborough 
gaol this summer night in 1793, 
under sentence of death. 

He had met her in Dublin, and 
she had enmeshed his too suscep- 
tible heart in those thick fair 
tresses. He had wasted the sub- 
stance which was his to gratify her 
caprices ; he had involved himself 
in debt to anticipate her desire to 
make as fine an appearance as any 
lady leader of fashion in the Irish 
metropolis ; but she was as insati- 
able in her cravings as he was strong 
in his passion. Like the daughters 
of the horse-leech, her cry was, 


‘ Give, give.’ And, in the end, so it 
was sworn to on the witness-table 
by experts, Henry Despard set 
another man’s signature to an ac- 
ceptance for two thousand pounds, 
had the bill discounted and the 
money laid at the feet of the woman 
he idolised. The next day his idol 
disappeared. In his bewilderment 
he fancied fifty things. She might 
have been captured by robbers ; 
she might have been spirited 
away by some treacherous rival, 
for in those times abduction clubs 
were rife; she might have been 
taken suddenly ill, and now be 
lying helpless in some rude cabin ; 
or, last horrid thought of all, which 
came upon him after many days, 
she might have met with an acci- 
dental death. He caused inquiries 
to be made in every quarter, but to 
no effect. In his despair he had 
the Liffey and the canals dragged ; 
if he had power he would have had 
the Irish Sea dragged in quest of 
the body of her whom he had 
loved with mad devoted love. 
Poor idiot! It never entered 
into his conjectures that he had 
been duped! Yet, if he had stood 
on Howth Head the morning after 
he had furnished the nymph of his 
affections with the money, he might 
have descried a tiny speck of sepia- 
tinted sail off Lambay. That sail 
belonged to the yacht Eudora; 
the yacht was standing out with 
bellying canvas for the coast of 
Wales. Cornelia Rosenstein was 
seated in the cabin! Her thick 
fair tresses were tangled in sweet 
confusion on the chest ofa tall and 
bearded stranger, who might have 
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been a nobleman from the patri- 
cian cast of his dissipated face, 
a privateersman from his dare-devil 
expression and bearing, a poet 
from a certain sleepy introspective- 
ness which occasionally weighed 
down his lids, when he seemed as 
if he were searching for some 
verse-ending or felicitous turn of 
phrase. As a fact, he was a high- 
ly prosperous smuggler, and Cor- 
nelia Rosenstein was his wife ! 

The divinity of Harry Despard’s 
soul was an adventuress, as false 
and frail as she was tempting of 
form and winning of manners. 
Her name should have been Danaé. 
She was only to be wooed with 
rain of gold. 

And for her sake a man, young, 
with bold candid countenance, sits 
in a corner of the stone-floored 
felon’s cell, with its one narrow 
iron - grated window, in Mary- 
borough gaol on this fair summer 
night that the silver sickle of the 
moon shines down so peacefully 
on the castled crag of Dunamace, 
the broad green expanse of the 
Heath, the leafy groves of Abbey- 
leix, the round tower of Timahoe, 
and all that park-like carpet of 
country, familiar to his childhood, 
which extends from Slievebloom to 
the Red Hills of Kildare. His head 
is on his hand, and his elbow rests 
on the deal table. He is deep in 
thought. Of what is he thinking? 
Of what can a man of six-and- 
twenty, well-favoured of nature and 
of good family, be thinking when 
he knows he has to quit this world 
at eight next morning, ignominious- 
ly in the public view, with a rope 
round his neck? The turnkey in 
the corner who watches him directs 
an extra-keen gaze on his charge ; 
for his only explanation of such a 
lengthened and self-possessed si- 
lence is that the prisoner must be 
meditating suicide. 

Does he brood over the happy 
scenes of his boyhood? Has he 
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the oppressing consciousness that 
he has brought disgrace on his 
stock? Is he calculating, like a 
craven, whether the physical pain 
of death by strangulation is acute ? 
Or does he contemplate the awful 
mystery of that future whose cur- 
tain no man has drawn back? 

No; far other are his thoughts ! 
That thin silky skein of flaxen 
hair, fondled in the palm of his left 
hand, gives a clue to them. They 
are fixed on Cornelia Rosenstein ! 

How true it is that a single 
thread of woman’s hair is stronger 
than a chain-cable ! 

Henry Despard would have given 
his few remaining hours of life 
cheerfully for one glance at his be- 
loved! It is kind of Providence 
that there is no necromancer’s 
glass in this practical world. The 
condemned man ‘would hardly 
have been coaxed into the temper 
to mount the scaffold with forti- 
tude could he have seen his mis- 
tress, bouquet in hand, and fan at 
her girdle, a cross of rare diamonds 
glittering on her stomacher of rich 
ruby velvet of Utrecht, enthroned 
in the centre box of the Opera 
House of the Hague, dispensing 
bows and smiles and witticisms to 
a court of obsequious worshippers. 


Il. 


A key is turned in the cell-door, 
and an elderly gentleman, stiff in 
bearing, enters, preceded by a 
prison official. 

‘You can go, Garrett, for the 
present,’ said the latter, motioning 
the turnkey to the door ; and then 
following him, he adds, at his de- 
parture, ‘I shall leave you alone 
with him as long as you please; 
and ’tis sorry I am to have the 
occasion to say it, Mr. Despard.’ 

The prisoner starts to his feet 
with a cry, half of surprise, half of 
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joy, rushes towards his visitor, ex- 
claiming, ‘Father, thank you, thank 
you for this!’ and clasps him in his 
arms, the while the heaving of his 
breast, followed by an eruption of 
deep sobs, tells how terrible is his 
emotion. 

The old man is impassive. He 
gently disengages himself from the 
embrace of the younger, and says, 
in a chill measured voice, 

‘Henry, be calm, and sit you 
down. There is.no chance of re- 
prieve. I have but one consola- 
tion : your mother is not alive to 
witness this disgrace.’ 

The young man answers in a 
hurt tone, 

‘I have been guilty of many 
follies in my little time on earth, 
father ; but I am conscious of no 
disgrace.’ 

‘ Crime is a disgrace, and forgery 
is a crime,’ returns the old man. 

‘I never committed it, on my 
honour and soul, father.’ 

‘*Tis useless to make protesta- 
tions of innocence in the face of 
the evidence.’ 

‘Circumstantial evidence,’ says 
the young man bitterly. 

‘There is no escape now,’ con- 
tinues the elder. ‘I have secretly 
used all the influence I could 
bring to bear to get your sentence 
commuted to banishment; but 
without avail. The Lord-Lieu- 
tenant said he dare not ; those fel- 
lows in College Green would im- 
mediately make an outcry that 
there was one law for the rich and 
another for the poor.’ 

‘Tis hard to die so young, and 
to die under a false imputation,’ 
says the prisoner, almost in solilo- 
quy ; ‘and ’tis cruel to take away 
life for the mere copying of a 
name—for what is forgery but that, 
after all? If the penalty were not 
death ; if it would not get her, or 
any friends of hers, into difficulty, 
I might be provoked into— But, 
pshaw! Am I a coward ?’ 
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‘What—what’s that you're say- 
ing?’ cries the old man eagerly, 
rising, and laying his hand on his 
son’s shoulder. 

‘Saying? Dreaming with my 
eyes open. Excuse me this once. 
This time to-morrow night, I pro- 
mise you, I shall not talk in my 
sleep.’ 

‘Henry, if you are innocent, and 
have the means of proving it, as I 
sometimes foolishly believe you 
have, why subject me, why subject 
all your relatives and friends in the 
country, to this terrible degrada- 
tion ?’ 

‘Can’t open my mouth, father ; 
it would be dishonourable; and 
you know the family motto, “ J/a/o 
mori quam fedari.” You see I 
haven’t forgotten my Latin,’ the 
prisoner adds, with forced gaiety. 

‘Yes, my boy, better death than 
dishonour ; but I am in a maze; I 
don’t understand the business at 
all. It is useless to prolong this 
interview. Let us make our part- 
ing now. We must have no scenes 
on the scaffold, in the presence of 
the wretched plebeians.’ 

‘You are right, father. Fare- 
well!’ And the two are locked in 
a long and fervent, an earnest 
soul-melting embrace. 

The old man approached the 
door of the cell, at the other side 
of the grating of which, but at a 
respectful distance, out of power 
to listen, the warder is’ pacing to 
and fro in the passage. Before he 
reaches the door, he turns and 
utters, as valedictory words, 

‘ZI may depend on you to die 
game ? 

‘Bah! As for that part of it,’ 
says Harry Despard, with an airy 
scorn, ‘I shall be firmer-under the 
gallows than you, dad, looking on.’ 

The old man, erect and dig- 
nified, is let out by the turnkey, 
and, as he gains the extremity of 
the corridor, bursts into a flood of 
tears. 
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The young man, after a few 
minutes’ gloomy reflection, re- 
covers his composure, and returns 
to his fetish. He pulls out his 
skein of flaxen hair anew, and for- 
gets that he is in a dungeon as he 
looks upon it tenderly. 


IIT. 


‘Stone walls do not a prison 
make,’ remarks Lovelace. Evi- 
dently that poet was never incarce- 
rated, or he would have agreed 
that if stone walls do not make a 
prison, they make a very good imi- 
tation of one, especially when they 
are high and massive, and well 
cemented like those of the gaol in 
which our unfortunate hero is con- 
fined. 

As Mr. Despard emerges by the 
governor’s private door, a figure 
stealthily reveals itself in the moon- 
light and approaches him. 

‘Any news, yer honour?’ in a 
whisper. 

‘None ; none good, at any rate, 
Dick.’ 

‘ Millia murther! An’ is the 
young masther to die like that—like 
any spalpeehn from the bogs? Sure 
there’s no fair-play in the counthry 
at all,’ says the speaker, in accents 
of mingled pity and indignation. 
‘Is he takin’ it to heart much, 
sir?” 

‘No, Dick, no; he bears him- 
self bravely,’ answers the old man, 
with a pride which he does not 
seek to dissemble for all his 
grief. 

‘Kind father for him !’ remarks 
Dick, a handsome young peasant 
in body-coat of homespun frieze 
and corduroy knee-breeches. 

‘Are you going to the—to the 
—your honour knows what I 
mane?’ continues the peasant 
anxiously. 

‘Yes; I must—my duty com- 
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pels me; and a Despard never 
shrank from his duty yet.’ 

‘Right you are ! an’ be my sowl, 
I'd take me Bible oath this mortial 
minnet a Despard never did a 
mane act, or wan that desarved the 
himp ? 

As the peasant says this, his 
eyes flash, and he slaps his thigh 
vigorously by way of emphasis. 

They had now reached the 
Court House in the main street, 
and Mr. Despard, taking the hands 
of his humble companion in his, 
bids him good-bye, and adds, with 
tears in his voice, 

‘ Richard, you were always true 
to our house ‘since you came into 
it an infant. You were always 
the faithful comrade and fast friend 
of my boy. I am sure you will 
not go to his execution.’ 

‘Lind me a few thirteens, sir,’ 
says the peasant suddenly. 

The old gentleman gives him 
his purse, and hurriedly moves 
away to conceal the emotion that 
was mastering him, murmuring, 

‘I shall spend the night in 
prayer.’ 

‘Go to the execution, inagh/ 
Faix, I know better nor that; an’ 
if Richard Costigan has his five 
sinses about him the foster-brother 
that was suckled at the same 
breasts wid him will never go to 
his death like a distimpired hound 
in a kinnel! Execution! I’m 
no spoil-sport, my gay customers ; 
but ye'll be chated out of yer 
mornin’s divarsion this time! Ha! 
ha! ha!’ 

He casts one look up at the grim 
overshadowing gaol-walls. 

‘Little fear ov any wan getting 
out of ye, barring the birds ov the 
air; but an ounce of brains is 
worth a barrow-load of pickaxes 
any day. My name is not Richard 
Costigan if I don’t stop the exe- 
cution! But, begorra ! I’m thinking 
it isn’t in prayer I'll be passing the 
night.’ 
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As he uttered these words, with 
a chuckle of satisfaction, he darted 
up Lister’s-lane, a squalid narrow 
purlieu off the main street of the 
small town, and gave a peculiar 
whistle at the door of a mean mud 
cabin. It was quickly but cau- 
tiously opened to him ; and he en- 
tered with equal quickness and 
caution, first giving a look round to 
make sure that he was unobserved. 


IV. 


‘Gop save all here but the 
cat !’ was Costigan’s exclamation, 
on penetrating into the atmosphere 
of reek from a turffire which 
smouldered in the wide chimney of 
the one room which served for 
bedchamber, kitchen, and dining- 
hall; a rushlight glimmered on a 
table in a weird will-o’-the-wisp 
wanton fashion, now bursting into 
a sputter as the thicker layers of 
grease were touched by the flame, 
and anon almost dying out. 

‘Save ye kindly, Mister Richard !’ 
answered the old hag, who had 
unbarred the door. ‘Take a sate 
be the fire.’ 

As the attenuated wick of the 
rushlight blazed into unusual vi- 
tality, a deformed red-haired man, 
with ferret eyes and an evil contor- 
tion in his mouth, might be dis- 
covered in the corner of the hearth, 
smoking a short black pipe. 

‘Why d’ye let people in, 
Madge ?” said this hideous-looking 
apparition, in a husky voice, re- 
moving his pipe to refill it. 


‘He's a frind, Mr. Crotty, 
agra, answered the old woman 
deprecatingly. 


‘Is he a croppy?’* 

*Troth, no; but wan ov the 
right sort.’ 

‘And a process-sarver to boot,’ 


* A term of reproach applied to Roman 
Catholics in Ireland, 
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added Costigan, with an assump- 
tion of triumph in the calling. 
‘Did I hear yez say Mr. Crotty, 
abierna? Be me sowl, ’tis I that’s 
glad to meet ye, Mr. Crotty; sure, 
me father was in the same line in 
the county of Cork.’ And the 
peasant went over to the corner, 
and seizing the churl’s arm, shook 
it up and down until it looked like 
a pump-handle in a fit. 

‘That'll do, bad luck to ye; 
don’t pull me arm out ov the 
socket. An’ so ye’re glad to meet 
me, are ye? ‘Tisn’t everybody 
would say that. If ye are, give 
me a bit ov baccy.’ 

‘Wid a heart and a half; here’s 
some ov the best Limerick twist 
ye ever cut. And look here, ould 
woman, ’tisn’t every night frinds 
come together ; would yez go out 
and fetch us a quart of the hard stuff 
from the widow Delaney’s ?—the 
raal ding-dong, you know, not the 
stuff made up of vithrol, and wather 
from the cestern.’ 

It was for this Costigan had 
begged the thirteens ; and as the 
beldame put on her cloak and 
sallied forth, the deformed one 
refilled his pipe, cutting the tobacco 
with a short sharp knife, which he 
carefully left open on the table 
within clutch of his bony fingers. 
He watched the peasant furtively, 
as if mistrusting him, and declined 
to enter into any conversation, 
replying to inquiries about the 
weather, the crops, and the like 
with an ‘Ah! or a ‘Humph!’ and 
persistently smoking. 

The old woman returned with 
the whisky. <A few samples of the 
liquor were tasted neat, out of a 
glass with a broken stem, and pro- 
nounced good ; the fire was poked 
into liveliness, and as the kettle 
simmered on the yellowing peat, 
Mr. Crotty relaxed. Whether it 
was to be attributed to the heat, or 
present of tobacco, or the various 
sips of ‘the raal ding-dong,’ cer- 
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tain it was that the ice was 
broken. 

When the first jug of punch— 
‘hot, strong, and sweet, like a 
wayver'’s kiss,’ Costigan critically 
remarked—had been finished, Mr. 
Crotty swore his acquaintance was 
a blazing good sort, and a good 
judge of an honest man. 

After the second jug, Mr. Crotty 
volunteered a ribald song. 

With the third, which emptied 
the quart-bottle, Mr. Crotty grew 
obstreperous, and threatened whole- 
sale and indiscriminate slaughter 
unless he had more drink. 

‘I have no money for whisky ; 
but I tell you what, frind Crotty,’ 
urged Costigan, ‘we'll get in a 
gallon of porther. ’Tis fust-rate, 
after the hard stuff, and will set you 
all right for the mornin’s work.’ 

Mr. Crotty agreed, stipulating 
that the porter should be mulled ; 
and when the drunken little mon- 
ster had gulped down the hot 
liquor to the lees, he sank back in 
a huddled heap on a stack of turf, 
and fell into a stertorous sleep. 

‘All right, Madge, I think we 
managed that job splindidly. I 
put enough snuff into the last mug 
of porther to sicken Finn McCoul. 
Good-night, and don’t disturb the 
dear good-natured gintleman for 
the world.’ 

As Richard Costigan got out 
into the pure open air, he rippled 
into silent laughter. 

‘He won't wake out of that 
sleep for a day and a half, at all 
ivents ; and if the execution does 
not come off at the appinted hour, 
it can’t come off at all, it stands to 
raison, bekase it’s illaygal. Mashter 
Harry’s life is safe, thank God ! 

As he walked on, a shudder ab- 
ruptly came over him, and he leant 
against a wall. 

* Mother of God !" he exclaimed, 
‘to think I should have spint the 
night drinking hand to fist with 
the common hangman !’ 
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V. 


In the times of which we write, 
genius had not applied itself to the 
improvement of the modes of capi- 
tal punishment. The guillotine 
was in its infancy, the trap was un- 
discovered. The manner of hang- 
ing a fellow-being in these isles 
was primitive. The condemned, 
whether criminal or not, was con- 
veyed to the place of execution on 
an ordinary cart; he was trundled 
under a cross-beam with dangling 
cord with a noose at the extre- 
mity. He stood up; the noose 
was tightened round his neck, a 
nightcap of ghastly suggestiveness 
was insinuated over his bare head, 
drawn over his face, and fast- 
ened under his chin; the horse, 
under the cart, got the signal ‘gee- 
up,’ with perhaps an enlivening 
crack of a whip, and moved, leav- 
ing the condemned suspended in 
air, beating his breast with his 
pinioned hands, making paralytic 
contractions with his feet—‘ dan- 
cing on nothing,’ as the homely wits, 
with figurative humour, termed it. 

The sight was very pretty, and 
must have had a salutary effect 
upon the spectators. The gallows 
was erected on the Fair Green of 
Maryborough, and was surrounded 
by a company of soldiers. There 
were not many persons present 
this morning, for Henry Des- 
pard was a favourite, and the deli- 
cacy of the popular sentiment 
manifested itself by abstention 
from lending even the tacit sanc- 
tion of presence at his ignominious 
end. Every shutter was up in the 
shop-windows of the town in token 
of mourning, and every hall-door 
was closed. At a quarter to eight 
the church-bell began tolling the 
death-knell, and the melancholy 
cavalcade was formed in the gaol- 
yard by the governor of the prison, 
the warders, the chaplain, and the 
prisoner in an open cart; the high 
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sheriff and his aids bringing up 
the rear. 

The high sherift is an acquaint- 
ance. It is Mr. Despard senior, 
the father of the man who is about 
to be immolated! He is pale but 
stern, with dry eyes, compressed 
lips, and face impassive, as if 
chiselled out of granite. 

‘This is strange,’ mutters the go- 
vernor, ‘ nobody has seen the hang- 
man. He may be at the scaffold. 
He’s generally very regular.’ 

‘Time presses,’ said the high 
sheriff, looking at his chronometer. 
* Let us be moving.’ 

To the melancholy tap of the 
muffled drums of the escort, dis- 
mally resounding at regular inter- 
vals, the procession started at a 
slow march. The man who is at 
the horse’s head is very careful of 
his animal. The very slow pace 
is too fast for him. Every other 
moment he stops: there is some- 
thing the matter with the harness ; 
there is a stone in a shoe or a dan- 
gerous rut, which he must take 
care to avoid; or he drops his whip. 

The driver, with broad-brimmed 
soft hat, hiding the suppressed grin 
on his face, is an acquaintance too, 
Mr. Richard Costigan ! 

To every road there is an end- 
ing. At length the procession ar- 
rives in sight of the cross-beam, 
and there is a throb of painful ex- 
citement in every pulse—in every 
pulse but one, we should have said. 
The condemned man is cool, and 
listens mutely to the monotonous 
drone of the clergyman’s prayers. 
There is a far-off look under his 
brows showing his mind is else- 
where. He toys with a thin paper 
parcel no bigger than a cigar-spill. 

‘Has any one seen Crotty?’ in- 
quires the governor of the prison, 

No; nobody has seen Crotty. 
That indispensable functionary has 
been searched for high and low, 
but nobody has hit upon him. He 
has disappeared—been swept away 
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in a fairy-blast, say some of the on- 
lookers. ‘ More likely he has gone 
to his master,’ mutter others. ‘ Hell 
has opened and swallowed him!’ 

‘What is to be done?’ inquires 
the sheriff of the governor. 

‘It is impossible, sir, to obtain 
a substitute. Every convict we 
have has already refused to accept 
the office even under bribe of re- 
lease. Perhaps the carter wouldact.’ 

The carter shook his head in 
the most determined of negatives. 

‘This suspense is worse than 
death,’ said the sheriff. ‘ Never- 
theless, I presume the law must 
take its course.’ 

‘Undoubtedly, sir; and in that 
case,’ said the governor, ‘I am 
sorry to have to tell you that on 
you the duty of seeing the law car- 
ried out devolves. You, not I, are 
responsible for having the sentence 
executed ; and if the public execu- 
tioner does not arrive you must 
act as executioner yourself, I fear.’ 

The sheriff bowed, and said, in 
a faint but resolute tone, 

‘God's will be done.’ 

The carter, who had overheard 
the dialogue, turned the colour of 
snow, trembled violently, and sank 
to the ground insensible. 

The sheriff ascended the step- 
ladder by the side of the cart, and 
said, ‘Henry, a last shake-hands. 
I must strap and buckle your limbs 
myself.’ 

He drew the cap over the face 
cf his son, and with a counten- 
ance like a mask of iron, so hard, 
rigid, and expressionless it was, 
he alighted and proceeded to the 
horse’s head. 

The clergyman mumbled his 
supplications with the same mono- 
tonous drone, but louder and 
quicker than before, with an occa- 
sional nervous half-pause. 

There is a murmur on the edge 
of the crowd. Has Crotty arrived 
at last? Thank Heaven for that! 
It would be terrible to have a 
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father hang his own son. The 
murmur swells; but surely that is 
not the way a hangman is received. 
The tone is less of execration than 
exultation. The swelling murmur 
broadens into a frenzied cheer, and 
amid frantic roars of joy, the fling- 
ing of hats into the air, sobbing of 
women, and cries again and again 
repeated of ‘A reprieve! a re- 
prieve! a horseman, waving a 
white pocket-handkerchief tied to 
a stick like a pennon, gallops 
furiously into the centre of the 
throng, which leaves him free pas- 
sage and gives him glad welcome, 
and pulls his panting and foam- 
flecked steed on its haunches at 
the very foot of the gallows. 

The sheriff halts, kneels, joins 
his hands as in prayer, and as he 
lifts them heavenwards in grati- 
tude, he fervently exclaims, 

‘Great Creator, I thank Thee 
for Thy mercy. If I doubted Thee, 
forgive me !’ 

The central figure in that ring 
where such a tragedy was immi- 
nent is motionless. The figure is 
held straightly up at its full height; 
there is no twitching of the frame; 
the head is thrown proudly back ; 
but how horrid the angular out- 
lines of the face, brought into re- 
lief under that close linen cap, 
appear in the glow of the cheerful 
morning sunshine ! 

The old man rapidly mounts 
the step-ladder, loosens the rope, 
flings it away, pulls off the cap, 
and, bursting into a flood of tears, 
clasps the neck which a moment 
before had been encircled by the 
loathsome hemp, and cries, 

‘Henry, my boy, my boy, my 
own son, you are saved !’ 

Henry regards him with a stare 
of blank surprise, and laughs hys- 
terically. He is imbecile ! 


But little remains to be told. 
It was more than a reprieve that 
was borne by the messenger of 
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clemency. It was a free pardon. 
Van Meurs, a notorious Dutch 
smuggler, had been seized in flag- 
rante delicto in the Thames, tried, 
and sentenced to be hanged in 
chains ; and he had confessed that 
he had forged the name of the 
acceptor to the bill, the proceeds 
of which he had then given to his 
wife and accomplice, Maria van 
Meurs, a/ias Cornelia Rosenstein, 
at Dublin. 


Henry Despard, the man who 
had been overcast by the shadow 
of the scaffold, lived for many 
years afterwards—lived to dandle 
his grand-nephews on his knees. 
He was a happy harmless idiot. 
He was loyal to the affection of 
his young manhood, that which 
had nearly led to his premature 
and shameful death; but he would 
not believe that he had lavished 
his devotions at an unworthy 
shrine. A faded yellow- paper 
packet was laid on his breast in 
the coffin. It contained a few 
worn threads of a flaxen hue. 

And Madame van Meurs, a/ias 
Cornelia Rosenstein ? 

She waxed fat, and her hair fell 
off in the course of years; but she 
had been discreet and forethink- 
ing in her prime, and had laid by 
money. Money brought her a 
husband to replace Van Meurs—a 
portly, sallow, phlegmatic coffee- 
merchant of Amsterdam. She suc- 
cumbed to apoplexy and strong 
drink shortly before Belgium was 
severed from Holland; but she 
had a first-class funeral, and there 
is a costly sarcophagus over her 
remains, as beseemeth the proprie- 
ties; for she was ever a liberal 
benefactress to the churches, and 
died in the state of grace. Beau- 
tiful anecdotes of her exemplary 
career were long cited from the 
pulpits, and lessons of piety and 
unselfishness and all the cardinal 
virtues enforced therefrom. 














THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICES. 


By A COVENANTED INDIAN OFFICIAL. 





In Fraser's Magazine for April last 
there appeared an article, by ‘ An 
Official,’ on the Indian Uncove- 
nanted Service, to which was ap- 
pended an editorial note, accepting 
the guarantee of the writer of the 
article as to its perfect accuracy in 
every figure and statement. This 
acceptance was held to be suffi- 
ciently warranted by the stated 
facts that the writer was an Indian 
official of some standing, and of 
nearly twenty years’ experience. 

Indian officials would seem to 
have imbibed some of the apathy 
of the races over whom they rule, 
and to be generally prone to dis- 
regard ‘ slings and arrows’ delivered 
at a distance from them. The 
present would, however, seem to 
be incontestably a case wherein 
apathy would be a mistake, and in 
which silence might fairly be held 
to signify acquiescence, on the part 
of the Covenanted Indian Civil 
Service, in the truth of the inaccu- 
racies, omissions, and misstatements 
of the article alluded to. 

In the present paper it is designed 
to show the other face of the shield ; 
and its writer is also an Indian 
official of ‘some standing,’ and of 
nearly twenty years’ experience. 

If accuracy in every figure and 
statement means, not only the truth, 
but the whole truth, as to each 
figure and statement, then it will 
not be difficult to show that the 
former article has not fulfilled 
the guarantee accepted by the 
editor. 

The Uncovenanted Service in 
India is a vast administrative ma- 
chine, composed of men of many 





races, creeds, colours, and ranks } 
and, broadly speaking, is the min- 
isterial body, through the instru- 
mentality of which the Covenanted 
Civil Service administers British 
India. The portion of this large 
body of public servants to which 
the article of ‘ An Officiai’ mainly 
refers, and to which of course he 
himself belongs, is that comprising 
the Europeans and Eurasians, who 
are gazetted officers of Govern- 
ment; that is to say, the higher 
branches of the Uncovenanted Ser- 
vice. In one place the article re- 
fers also to the higher native Un- 
covenanted Service. 

Prior to 1870-2, or thereabouts, 
this body of Europeans and Eura- 
sians, even in its higher ranks, had, 
as ‘An Official’ says, no recognised 
official or social status. The rea- 
son lay on the surface. Previous 
to that epoch in the history of the 
Uncovenanted Service the vast ma- 
jority of even its leading men had 
no original claim to social status. 
They were, with very few excep- 
tions (where there was an exception, 
social status was always ungrudg- 
ingly accorded), men of low birth 
and of the most ordinary education ; 
men who, beginning at the bottom, 
had by dint of close and conscien- 
tious work, exceptional clerical 
merit, side-wind interest with men 
in power, or the mere fact of living 
longer than their fellows, clambered 
into good positions in their respec- 
tive departments. To raise such 
men to a status of even quasi- 
equality among the exclusive mem- 
bers of the Indian bureaucracy re- 
quired a pitchfork ; and in the few 
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instances where, by unwise but 
friendly hands, that implement was 
applied, the result was unpleasant, 
both for the person advanced and 
for those into whose company he 
was exalted. 

By 1870-2, however, there had 
been for some time an influx into 
the Uncovenanted Service of young 
men of family and fair education, 
chiefly scions of old Indian families, 
who could no longer be ranked, 
Officially or socially, with the suc- 
cessful Keranies (clerks) of the pre- 
vious régime. By this time, too, the 
Educational Service was powerful 
enough to assert itself as entitled to 
official and social rank somewhat 
on an equality with the Covenanted 
Service. This latter branch of the 
Uncovenanted Service had, more- 
over, the powerful backing of Sir 
William Muir, then Lieutenant- 
Governor of the North-Western 
Provinces, who believed that the 
regeneration of India was alone to 
be looked for from the labours of 
the Educational Department, aided, 
according to their lights, by settle- 
ment officers and missionaries, 
The personal character and educa- 
tion of the new men demanded of- 
ficial recognition, and, with such 
claims and backing as have been 
indicated, they received it from no 
stinting hand. 

The main outcome of ‘An Of- 
ficial’s’ reasoning is not that the Un- 
covenanted Service is underpaid, 
for he admits in his closing words 
that it is adequately paid, but 
that the Covenanted Service is 
overpaid. He holds that the latter 
should be levelled down to the 
scale of pay given to the Unco- 
venanted Service. That is to say, 
that, as the Uncovenanted Service 
has no sort of claim to, and cannot 
hope to obtain, the pay given to 
the Covenanted Service, the next 
best thing is to try and cut down 
the emoluments of the latter. He 
puts this forward under a specious 
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anxiety for the heavily burdened 
finances of India. 


‘ Invidus alterius macrescit rebus opimis,’ 


‘An Official’ first professes to 
show what the salaries of the Co- 
venanted Civil Service are. Let us 
examine his figures. He gives a 
covenanted civilian’s initial pay 
as 500/, per annum ; but it is now 
really about 380/ in Madras, and 
390/. elsewhere. He says that in 
twelve months this is increased to 
600/.; but as a fact it is on an 
average two years before the young 
civilian reaches 500 rupees per 
mensem, which is equal to about 
490/. perannum. Next we are told 
that the covenanted civilian may 
reckon upon 1ooo/. to 1200/. per 
annum in five years ; but statistics 
show that the average pay, all over 
India, of the covenanted men of 
1875 was, in October 1880, 726 
rupees per mensem, or about 170/. 
per annum. In fifteen years, ac- 
cording to ‘An Official,’ he re- 
ceives 2000/, per annum; but the 
fact is that the average pay in 
October 1880 of the men of 1865 
was 1441 rupees per mensem, or 
about 1410/4 per annum. As for 
the statement that in Bengal, there 
are several officers of eleven years’ 
actual service who draw more than 
2000/, per annum, it only needs to 
be stated that there was not one 
covenanted civilian in all India, 
belonging to the year 1869, who, 
in October 1880 (the most recent 
general list at command), drew any- 
thing approaching to 2000/. per . 
annum. The average of that year 
was 1032 rupees per mensem, or 
about 10067 per annum. The 
highest paid man of the year drew 
only 1400 rupees per mensem, or 
about 1365/. per annum, and that 
only for a short term in an officiat- 
ing appointment. There was one 
man of 1869 who in October 1880 
was only drawing 700 rupees per 
mensem, and several who received 



























































only 766 rupees, or 682/. and 7472. 
per annum respectively. 

Even taking the rupee as equal 
to two shillings, as apparently ‘An 
Official’ has done, in no case are 
his figures near the truth. But why 
mislead unwary English readers by 
printing 6000 rupees per annum as 
600/., when it is really only about 
490/.? What faith can be put in 
the arguments of a writer who puts 
forth as accurate such figures as 
those here examined in the light of 
published statistics? ‘An Official’ 
does not even seem to be acquaint- 
ed with the ordinary rules which 
limit a covenanted civilian’s service ; 
for he appears to think twenty-five 
years to be ‘the full period of ser- 
vice which he can claim,’ whereas, 
as every newly-joined ‘ griff’ knows, 
it is thirty-five years. 

The argument based upon the 
fact that many civilians in India 
draw as much, and some double 
as much, pay as the Prime Minister 
of England, is too puerile to require 
reply. 

It is not the fact that ‘ the fiction 
of the drawbacks of exile has long 
since disappeared.’ It never was a 
fiction, and it has not disappeared. 
Ask any civilian in a high post in 
India whether he would prefer an 
appointment in England on one- 
third or one-fourth of the pay; and 
the answer will doubtless convince 
the man—if indeed there truly be 
one—who thinks that railways, 
telegraphs, ‘ Himalayan retreats,’ 
and improved health statistics have 
made India as England. It is, 
again, far from the fact that im- 
proved sanitation and ‘hill sana- 
toria’ ‘have so lessened the death- 
rate that the average health of the 
Anglo-Indian, and his chances of 
attaining to middle age, are in 
no way inferior to those of his un- 
travelled brother’—the latter being, 
it is to be presumed, the average 
stay-at-home Englishman.  Statis- 
tics on the point there are none, 
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so that it is difficult to see how 
‘An Official’ can have arrived at 
so confident a conclusion. There 
is no doubt whatever that it is a 
wrong and deceptive conclusion. 
The rates of premium charged by 
the various insurance companies 
for Indian residents show the view 
which commercial enterprise takes 
of the comparative mortality of 
Europeans in India and at home. 
Some years ago an insurance com- 
pany (the Positive) was started in 
India, with rates based on the 
belief that the home scale of pre- 
mium was sufficiently high for 
India. The heavy losses which 
were immediately encountered com- 
pelled the company to raise its 
rates to about the average of the 
Indian scale charged by the older 
companies. ‘The opinion of every 
medical man in India; the strong 
men whom we see aged before 
their time ; the white faces of our 
wives and children, only kept alive 
by frequent migrations to the hills, 
and by the inevitable journey home; 
every alternate incident of our 
every-day life in India,—all go to 
prove the incontestable contrary of 
‘An Official’s’ conclusion. India 
is still in 1881, as it was stigmatised 
years ago (in Mr. Trevelyan’s Com- 
petition Wallah ?), ‘a country where 
life is but half life, where luxury is 
but the palliation of discomfort, 
and where to be covered with a 
loathsome cutaneous eruption is a 
subject of congratulation among 
one’s friends !’ 

Moreover, the cost of living in 
India has largely increased since 
the present scale of civilian’s pay 
was first laid down. With the ex- 
ception of such things as are im- 
ported from England, the price of 
every necessary of life—food, house- 
rent, servants’ wages, horseflesh, 
&c.—has risen at least fifty per 
cent; while imported necessaries 
are very little cheaper, loss by ex- 
change going far towards making 
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up for greater cheapness of import. 
The covenanted civilian of any 
position is obliged to live up to a 
standard of expense which no un- 
covenanted man is expected to or 
ever does emulate. All these facts 
go to show that a scale of salaries 
which was found necessary to ob- 
tain and keep the best men in 
1772 has by no means become the 
preposterous scale now which ‘ An 
Official’ would have us believe. 
He begs the whole question and 
fabricates his own authorities when 
he says that ‘even the most stren- 
uous supporters of the present 
system admit that a reduction is 
feasible, not only in salaries, but 
also in the number of appoint- 
ments.’ Can ‘An Official’ quote 
any one, whose acquaintance with 
India and the subject is such as to 
give weight to his opinion, who 
admits either one or the other? 
His proposal for the wholesale abo- 
lition of the Council of the Viceroy 
of itself shows that ‘ An Official,’ 


at any rate, is of such a person. 
He has more reason on his side 
when he suggests the disestablish- 
ment of the councils of the Go- 
vernors of Bombay and Madras. 
Most thinking men will side with 


him there. But before this reform 
can possibly be introduced, the 
Governors of Madras and Bombay, 
like the Lieutenant-Governors of 
the far more important Provinces 
of Bengal and the North-Western 
Provinces with Oudh, must be 
chosen from men of Indian expe- 
rience and knowledge, and not 
from home politicians, however 
able. 

Another of ‘An Official’s’ mis- 
leading statements, more than once 
repeated, is that the covenanted 
civilian is entitled upon retirement, 
after twenty-five years’ service and 
twenty-one years’ actual residence, 
to a pension of rooo/, a year. 
Here is a suppressio veri of a very 
grave and unpardonable type. ‘An 
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Official” being ‘of some standing 
and nearly twenty years’ experience,’ 
particularly as he is clearly a finan- 
cial officer, must be aware that 
covenanted civilians subscribe four 
per cent of their pay throughout 
their service towards this pension 
of 1000/. a year. Knowingly to omit 
all mention of a qualifying fact of 
this importance is wilfully to de- 
ceive. A covenanted civilian who 
has drawn the average pay of his 
standing has, by the time he is 
entitled to a pension, paid for 
nearly, if not quite, 500/. a year of 
his pension out of his own pocket. 
If he remains in the service, draw- 
ing the average pay of his standing, 
for the full period possible—thirty- 
five years—he will have fully sub- 
scribed his entire pension. Thereare 
and have been several civilians in 
this position who have subscribed 
a considerably higher sum than, 
capitalised at five per cent, would 
have yielded them 1000/. per an- 
num, and which, could they have 
invested it for themselves, would 
have descended to their heirs. 
These gentlemen, therefore, on re- 
tirement after thirty-five years’ ser- 
vice in India, not only drew no 
pension from the State, but’ have 
actually been compelled to pay to 
the State, without return, moneys 
which might have been saved for 
their families. The real fact is 
that, save in the rare case of men 
who have been failures or unlucky 
in the service, and who have re- 
tired as early as it was possible 
for them to retire, the members 
of the Indian Civil Service are, in 
the matter of pension, the most 
illiberally treated body of gentle- 
men of similar position serving 
under her Majesty the Queen. 
Civil servants of the Crown at 
home constantly receive far higher 
pensions than the State pays, even 
at best, to the Indian Civil Service. 
At most a covenanted civilian never 
gets more from the Crown by way 
s 
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of pension than 6oo/, per annum ; 
and on his death, whether in the 
service or after retirement, all his 
subscriptions towards pension lapse 
to Government, his family having 
no claim upon them. So much for 
‘An Official’s’ accurate sketch of 
the pay, prospects, and pension of 
a covenanted civilian. 

Let us now turn to his com- 
parison of the relative position and 
qualifications of the Covenanted 
and the Uncovenanted Services. 
In this part of his article ‘An 
Official’ evidently refers to both 
native and European members of 
the Uncovenanted Service, and to 
that branch of it which is employed 
on Revenue and Judicial work. 
He states that, at the present time, 
‘covenanted and uncovenanted 
qualification and integrity are 
placed upon the same level,’ and 
that ‘there is no difference between 
a “full-power” deputy - collector 
and a collector; while in the 
Judicial Department the jurisdic- 
tion of a principal suddur ameen, 
as far as civil suits go, is actually 
more extensive than that of the 
judge.’ This, to the reader un- 
acquainted with the true state of 
the case, conveys the idea that the 
deputy-collector and the principal 
suddur ameen, who are the Un- 
covenanted officers, do exactly the 
same work or more than the col- 
lector and judge, the Covenanted 
officers ; and this is of course what 
‘ An Official’ wishes English readers 
to believe. But what are the facts ? 
The deputy-collector, who, in six 
cases out of seven, is a native, and 
in the seventh is almost always a 
promoted Eurasian clerk, seldom 
more than one remove from a 
native, is absolutely and entirely, 
in all matters appertaining to execu- 
tive administration, the subordinate 
of the collector, who is the chief 
executive officer of the district. 
The deputy-collector has no power 
of initiative, unless it be expressly 
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given him by his collector, and he 
has no responsibility. As a Rev- 
enue-Judicial officer, the ‘full- 
power’ deputy-collector can, in a 
certain limited class of cases, give 
a final and unappealable decision ; 
but even in most of these the col- 
lector is empowered to hand up 
the ‘full-power’ deputy-collector’s 
decisions to higher authority on 
review. 

Similarly in the Judicial Depart- 
ment is ‘An Official’ wrong in his 
facts. It is not the case that, in 
civil or any other suits, the juris- 
diction of the principal suddur 
ameen is more extensive than that 
of the judge. In the first place, it 
may be pointed out, as evidence 
of the limited nature of ‘An 
Official’s’ acquaintance with his 
subject (if of nothing else), that 
the style of ‘principal suddur 
ameen’ has been abolished for at 
least ten years. The officer once 
so styled has, since 1871 at latest, 
been known as the subordinate 
judge. Perhaps the knowledge 
that the use of the authorised title 
of the officer would at once of 
itself destroy the fiction of co- 
equality with the judge had a good 
deal to do with ‘ An Official’s’ re- 
version to the disused name of the 
office. As to the fact of jurisdic- 
tion, if ‘ An Official’ had consulted 
the law, as contained in Act vi. of 
1871, he would have seen that the 
original civil jurisdiction of the 
subordinate judge and of the judge 
is equal ; that the great majority of 
the decisions of the subordinate 
judge are appealable to the judge ; 
and that the former is, as his name 
implies, subordinated to the latter 
in every way, save in regard to the 
hearing of appeals of over 5000 
rupees in value. So much for the 
‘ qualifications’ of the two classes 
of officer having been ‘ placed upon 
the same level.’ As to relative 
integrity, no more need be said 
than this—ask a weadthy suitor by 
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whom he would prefer his case to 
be heard—the deputy-collector or 
subordinate judge on the one 
hand, or the collector or judge on 
the other, as the case might be— 
and he will almost invariably elect 
the uncovenanted native or semi- 
native official; ask a foor suitor, 
and he will as invariably choose 
the covenanted officer’s court. Is 
there a collector in India who has 
not over and over again been be- 
sought by the impecunious plain- 
tiff not to send his case to the 
native court, but either to hear it 
himself or send it to some other 
European officer? There are ex- 
ceptions, and far more honour is 
due to such for their probity than 
to European officials for the same 
virtue; but the loud and open 
praise which is accorded to such 
men by the native public only 
shows in all the stronger relief 
their opinion of the great body of 
the uncovenanted Revenue and 
Judicial officers. 

Next as to relative salaries. ‘ An 
Official’ puts the maximum at about 
goo/. per annum. By the rule of 
calculation which he employed 
when he wished to make the pay 
of the covenanted civilian read as 
large as possible he should have 
said 96o0/. per annum. He goes 
on to say that this pay is only 
attained after some thirty years of 
labour, and that the average pay is 
less than the initial pay of the 
covenanted civilian. ‘The list of 
subordinate judges in the North- 
Western Provinces (the only one 
available) shows that the highest 
grade may be attained by a man 
of approved merit in less than five 
years (which is quicker promotion, 
so far, than is enjoyed by the 
covenanted civilian, who has, on an 
average, to serve eight years before 
he reaches 8oorupees per mensem), 
while others reach it in fifteen to 
twenty years. ‘The list of deputy- 
collectors in the same provinces 
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shows that from ten to twenty-one 
years suffice to promote a man to 
the first grade. The average grade 
pay of these uncovenanted men in 
the North-Western Provinces is 
467 rupees per mensem in the 
Judicial, and srr. 8a. in the Re- 
venue line: the initial pay of a 
covenanted civilian is 400 rupees. 
* An Official’ has next the effrontery 
to write that ‘this is a state of 
things no one attempts to defend ; 
the scandal is admitted. This 
remark must be characterised as 
pure invention. The writer of this 
article has never heard any one 
attack, or of any one having at- 
tacked, the system on which the 
relative salaries of the covenanted 
and uncovenanted officers of the 
Revenue and Judicial lines are 
arranged ; and it is very certain 
that no one ever admitted any 
‘scandal.’ The real truth is that 
200 rupees to 250 rupees per men- 
sem, the initial pay of the uncove- 
nanted officer in these lines, is at 
least twice as good pay to the semi- 
native, and three or four times as 
good pay to the native, as 400 
rupees is to the young English 
civilian ; while 800 rupees a month 
to the deputy-collector or subordi- 
nate judge is in much the same 
degree better worth to him than is 
his 2250 rupees or 2500 rupees to 
the collector or judge. Considering, 
then, that the former are, in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred, in their 
own country; that they are of the 
most moderate education; have 
little or no responsibility ; are in 
every way subordinate; and are nei- 
ther in capacity, qualifications, nor 
(at least as regards the majority of 
the native members) integrity, on 
a par with the covenanted men 
under whom they serve,—consider- 
ing all these things, it is simply 
astounding to read the sweep- 
ing assertion which has _ been 
quoted, and to find that it could, 
at this time of day, procure admis- 
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sion into a leading English maga- 
zine. 

But this is slaying the slain, for 
‘ An Official’ immediately afterwards 
accepts as logically correct and 
justified this ‘state of things no one 
attempts to defend,’ and himself 
condones the ‘scandal’ He ad- 
mits that the uncovenanted Revenue 
and Judicial officers knew exactly 
what they had to expect, and were 
glad to get it; that there has been 
no breach of faith with them, and 
that there is nothing to complain 
of. Having thus thrown over his 
former frotégés, ‘An Official’ thence- 
forward sets forth the grievances of 
the Financial Department, to which 
he himself evidently belongs, and 
of it only. 

‘An Official’s’ chief plaint is 
that all the Accountant-General- 
ships are not filled up, as they 
fall vacant, from the ranks of the 
Financial Department. It is suf- 
ficiently plain to most men in India 
why these posts have never been 
hitherto so filled up. The young 
financial gentlemen of the last ten 
years or so have not yet had time 
to reach the higher posts in the 
department. More than one of 
them has already had as rapid pro- 
motion as his contemporaries in 
the Covenanted Service have en- 
joyed. The estimable old clerks 
of the ancient régime, who have 
during the lapse of years, as already 
described, attained to the posts 
next below Accountant-General- 
ships, are as very limpets in their 
seats, and are in no sort of hurry 
to enter the Valhalla of pension. 
They have undoubtedly done good 
work in their day—as clerks; they 
are still invaluable from their 
clerical knowledge of routine ; but 
none of them are fit for the posi- 
tion, the work, or the responsibiii- 
ties of Accountants-General. Go- 
vernment could not well supersede 
and gall these old servants by pro- 
moting their better-born, better- 
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educated, and in every way more 
eligible juniors over their heads 
(even if any of the latter had, 
after so short a service, become 
fitted for the posts, which is open 
to doubt), and had to draw on the 
overstocked treasury of the Co- 
venanted Civil Service for its 
Accountants-General. 

Let us now examine the history 
of the changes which have been 
made in the constitution of the 
Financial Department during the 
last twenty years or so, as related 
by ‘An Official.’ He states the 
tenor of the Resolution of 1862, 
with two not unimportant excep- 
tions, fairly enough. He says that 
the office of Accountant-General 
was included in the offices then 
declared to be apen to the de- 
partment. As stated, this is in- 
correct and misleading. What he 
no doubt means is that the offices 
doubled up in what is zew known 
as Accountant-General, not the 
office which was ‘hen so known, 
were declared open to the de- 
partment. The offices of Deputy- 
Auditor and Accountant-General 
and Civil Paymaster were in 1862 
so declared; but as a matter of 
fact, so far as the present writer 
can ascertain, they have never yet 
been held by other than cove- 
nanted civilians. ‘An Official’ 
characteristically omits to state 
that the Resolution in question pro- 
vided that, as the growth of the 
junior organised service would be 
slow, ‘the succession to the highest 
posts (more especially those of 
Deputy-Auditor and Accountant- 
General, which it is for many rea- 
sons important to fill by officers of 
weight and standing as well as of 
ability and experience) will for a 
long time continue necessarily to 
be held by the covenanted officers 
now attached to the department.’ 
Something more than mere expe- 
rience in the Financial Department 
was therefore held necessary in a 
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Deputy-Auditor and Accountant- 
General ; and that something more 
was the ‘weight and standing’ 
which especially appertained then, 
as they do now, to the members of 
the Covenanted Civil Service. In 
1865 the posts of Deputy-Auditor 
and Accountant-General and Civil 
Paymaster were amalgamated, and 
the new officer was styled Ac- 
countant-General. ‘This is a post 
specially reserved by Act of Parlia- 
ment to the Covenanted Civil Ser- 
vice ; and its functions, gué@ the 
Local Government, are to all in- 
tents and purposes those of the old 
Accountant-General, the present 
Comptroller-General, gud the Su- 
preme Government. 

We now pass to 1876 and the 
changes said to have been wrought 
then in the department. ‘An 
Official’ writes that ‘in that year 
a covenanted civilian was for the 
first time appointed to the depart- 
ment as Accountant-General.’ It 
is to be presumed that ‘An Official’ 
means that in 1876 a covenanted 
civilian was for the first time ap- 
pointed from outside the depart- 
ment and fer sa/tum Accountant- 
General ; tor there were none but 
covenanted civilian Deputy-Audi- 
tors and Accountants-General, as 
far as is known to the writer, from 
the very first. Now it is impossible 
that ‘An Official’ was unaware of 
the publication of Resolution No. 
2273 of the 18th April 1876. To 
have been aware of the tenor of 
that Resolution, and yet to omit 
all reference to it in his history of 
the so-called changes introduced in 
1876, is a fair instance of the dis- 
ingenuousness which marks his 
utterances throughout. That Reso- 
lution contained the following de- 
clarations on the part of Govern- 
ment: ‘In order to avoid mis- 
apprehension, the Governor-Gene- 
ral in Council declares that nothing 
in this Resolution is to be under- 
stood as limiting the powers which 
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the Government has throughout ex- 
pressly retained, of appointing gen- 
tlemen not in the department to 
any office in any class of the de- 
partment whenever the interests 
of the public service require it. 
The Government will always ap- 
point an officer belonging to the 
department to a vacancy if there is 
such an officer of sufficient stand- 
ing and experience, and qualified 
for the office in every respect. But 
it must be emphatically under- 
stood that the officers in the classi- 
fied list have no monopoly of the 
departmental service other than 
that which the opportunities of 
their position, diligently improved, 
may secure to them. 

‘The first consideration, when 
a vacancy occurs in the depart- 
ment, will always be the efficiency 
of the public service ; and no claim 
on the part of the officers of the 
department will ever be allowed to 
stand in the way of the enlistment, 
in the higher offices of the depart- 
ment, of officers of the Covenanted 
Civil Service, or even of gentlemen 
not in the service of Government 
at all, whenever it is thought 
that the public interests require 
or will be promoted by such eulist- 
ment. 

‘Moreover his Excellency in 
Council deems it proper to declare 
that the Government of India holds 
itself free, not only to appoint to 
any office in the Finance Depart- 
ment any one not an enrolled 
officer of the department, whose 
appointment is considered neces- 
sary in the public interest, but also 
to pay to the person selected for 
such appointment such remunera- 
tion as may be required in order 
to secure his services.’ 

The italicised words in the early 
part of this Resolution plainly show 
that the Government of India at 
no time made, or contemplated, 
any such hard-and-fast promises as 
* An Official’ would have it believed 
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that it did make. When he wrote 
that ‘these orders constitute the 
charter party (sic: he was af sea, 
and no doubt meant “ charter”) of 
the Financial Department,’ he care- 
fully omitted to quote or mention 
every part of the orders which 
militated against his brief. Where, 
in these orders, is the ‘ repudiation 
of all covenant rights’ which he 
held to be ‘the corner-stone and 
essential principle upon which the 
department was constituted’? No 
doubt ‘ covenant rights’ mean the 
rights of the Covenanted Civil 
Service; but repudiation of any 
covenanted rights is surely an ex- 
traordinary ‘essential principle’ on 
which to constitute a department of 
a British Government. 

We next come down to the pre- 
sent time, when, according to ‘ An 
Official,’ ‘the policy, so clearly 
laid down in 1862, and so strongly 
repeated since,’ has been set aside. 
He speaks of the ‘recent’ appoint- 
ment of five covenanted civilians 
to be Accountants-General, forget- 
ting that several of them have been 
three or four years in office. Is it 
not plain to the meanest unpreju- 
diced capdcity that the policy of 
1862 and 1876 has been formerly 
affirmed, and fully and legally car- 
ried out by the Resolution of 1880, 
and not set aside or departed 
from? We are told by ‘ An Official’ 
that not only have these gentle- 
men been appointed in defiance of 
previous declared policy, but ‘ upon 
salaries considerably in excess of 
the 200/. fixed as the maximum 
payable.’ Now, not only did Go- 
vernment in 1876 formally affirm 
its competence to give any pay 
which might be required to attract 
and keep good men, but it is the 
fact that no maximum was ever 
fixed for Accountants-General. A 
maximum of 2000 rupees per men- 
sem was fixed for Deputy-Auditors 
and Accountants-General in 1862 ; 
but in the present Accountants- 
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General are doubled the parts of 
Deputy-Auditor and Accountant- 
General and Civil Paymaster, the 
full pay of both of which was 2700 
rupees per mensem ; a salary which 
no Accountant-General has ever, 
until now, received, and which, 
under the reconstitution of 1880, 
only the two senior Accountants- 
General will draw. 

‘ An Official’ proceeds to argue, 
that if there were not five men, fit 
in every respect, to be found in the 
department when these vacancies 
occurred, ¢herefore all the heads of 
the department, for fifteen years 
back, were worthless. He forgets, 
perhaps, that ¢/ey were all cove- 
nanted civilians also. His next 
argument is a still stranger one, for 
it amounts to this, that because 
several gentlemen, who have left the 
department, or are otherwise ineligi- 
ble, were, in their way, distinguish- 
ed, and one of them is in Parlia- 
ment, ¢herefore it should have been 
easy to fill up these five vacancies 
with fit men from the remanet ! 
Because a Governor of Bombay, 
who had been financial member of 
Council, took with him to Bombay 
his former private secretary, a clever 
young gentleman of the Finance De- 
partment, and kept him in the same 
capacity, and his successor took this 
young gentleman over, ‘ An Official’ 
makes double capital out of it, and 
writes, ‘The present and former 
Governors of Bombay selected their 
private secretaries from the unco- 
venanted officers of the depart- 
ment.’ Another instance of disin- 
genuousness. 

The argument against the ap- 
pointment of covenanted civilians 
to accountant - generalships at- 
tempted to be drawn from the pro- 
visions of the Act 24 and 25 Vic., 
cap. liv.,is of a piece with all the 
rest of this article. In especial 
the conclusion that the Act does 
not apply to the Non-Regulation 
Provinces, is not only a gratuitous 
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misstatement, as a glance at the 
schedule to the Act will at once 
show, but contains a ludicrous in- 
stance of ‘ An Official’s’ ignorance. 
After his twenty years in India, he 
apparently thinks that the North- 
Western Provinces are Non-Regu- 
lation ! 

There are numerous minor inac- 
curacies and misstatements in the 
article which it has not been 
thought worth while to expose ; 
but enough has now been said to 
show how utterly untrustworthy, to 
use a mild term, are the statements 
and figures of ‘An Official.’ Pos- 
sibly this refutation of them may 
be of use to the gentlemen with 
whom the uncovenanted servants 
of the Finance Department of 
India are arranging to have their 
grievances brought before Parlia- 
ment. 

The English public are interested 
in upholding, in their fullest integ- 
rity, the guaranteed rights of the 
Covenanted Civil Service of India, 
and that service asks and seeks no 
more. Its ranks are recruited, by 
the most severe competition in the 
world, from among the English 
middle classes, and it is open to 
any British subject, of any rank or 
creed, to present himself for ex- 
amination. The Uncovenanted 
Civil Service, on the contrary, is 
one the entrance to which is only 
by special nomination—that is to 
say, favouritism. /f is the real 
close service. Promotion in its 
ranks is not necessarily guided by 
any hard-and-fast rules, and it is 
only the uniformly high character 
of our Indian public men which 


saves the Uncovenanted Civil Ser- 
vice from becoming the playground 
of nepotism and jobbery. The 
members of the Covenanted Civil 
Service are, of necessity, men of 
high education and training—the 
ordeal through which they must 
pass to enter the service insures 
that ; and the majority of them are 
men of a calibre which would have 
made them a place in the front 
rank of the best professional men 
at home, had they elected to have 
remained there. For men of such 
a stamp, they and the prospects 
which have been here shown to be 
theirs will not be held too high, espe- 
cially when it is considered that 
they are to be enjoyed only in 
exile. The men of the o/7 Unco- 
venanted Service, those of them 
who were not natives of the country, 
were, as has been already stated, 
of little or no education ; while of 
the new blood of that service, im- 
measurably superior though they 
be to the old, it will be sufficient to 
say that their best men are, in 
many instances, taken from among 
those who have failed in passing 
the Indian Civil Service examina- 
tions. When it is stated, as it may 
be with truth, that there are several 
appointments open to them carry- 
ing salaries of 2000 rupees a month 
and over, and that they are entitled, 
without subscription or deduction, 
to quite as high a pension as the 
average covenanted civilian re- 
ceives from the State, it will be 
admitted that full justice is done 
them, and that their prospects are 
by no means so pitiable as ‘An 
Official’ makes them out. 

















THEATRICAL BOHEMIA. 


By HAL LOUTHER. 





Yes, Theatrical Bohemia ! 

You appear incredulous, my au- 
tocrat of the green-room; your 
path has been the broad and plea- 
sant way, strewn with roses and 
overhung with the refreshing fo- 
liage of success; you know nothing 
of the hills and dales, the rocks 
and shoals of your profession. 
How can you? Bohemia is not 
on your social map, yet it exists 
for all that. There, don’t stare at 
me in that doubtful manner through 
those heavily-rimmed folders of 
yours, that look, as you place them 
on the bridge of your patrician 
nose, for all the world like an un- 
usually large pair of glass eyes set 
in golden orbs ! 

Do you think because you have 
always breathed the atmosphere 
of fashion that there is no other 
world? or do you imagine, as you 
invariably wear gold, that there is 
no such thing as tinsel ? 

Then come with me and judge 
for yourself. 

For gracious’ sake, man, come 
along; be human for once; de- 
scend from that pedestal—that po- 
sition of yours on which you are 
everlastingly posing—throw aside 
that robe of grandeur with its 
starchy folds, labelled ‘Don’t 
touch ! and assume some garment 
of a looser and limper nature be- 
fore we start. That’s better. Now, 
are you ready? All right; away 
we go. Adieu to histrionic May- 
fair for a while, and hey for The- 
atrical Bohemia ! 

Suppose, now, before we begin 
our proposed round, I conjure up 
the ghost of a room, and show you 


its inmates in the full swing of ca- 
rousal in their habit as they lived 
years and years ago. 

There is the room, you see, al- 
ready hot, and filled with its spectral 
frequenters ; actors from the neigh- 
bouring theatre are there, enjoying 
something more palatable than 
those deep draughts of nothing 
with which they have been so plen- 
teously supplied at that /apier- 
maché banquet. ‘Tankards and 
glasses crowd the tables; seasoned 
pipes, bearing their owners’ names 
on their long clay stems, are taken 
from the rack, and clouds are rolled 
upward till the ceiling assumes all 
the appearance of an artificial sky. 
The armchairs, which appear to 
have grown out of the walls ready 
cushioned and studded with brass 
nails, are rapidly filling, and what 
a strangely - assorted company ! 
Business men of all grades have 
turned themselves for the nonce 
into willing Boswells, and crowd 
around their histrionic Johnsons. 
The principal hatter and tailor of 
the neighbourhood is paying court 
to the low comedian. The doc- 
tor, a local Abernethy, is listening 
with grunts of satisfaction to the 
light comedian’s humorous rattle. 
The meek little grocer is offering 
up his best-customer smiles and 
the blandest of bland hand-rub- 
bings to the heavy man; and, 
strange to say, that hideous person 
—that nightmare of the dramas— 
nightly steeped in crime, from the 
crown of that wig with its cork- 
screw dagger-curls, to the soles of 
his murderous boots, is the best 
teller of a funny story in the whole 
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room. The country-boy, who is a 
little old man with a beefsteak-kind 
of complexion, has made a boon 
companion of the burly master 
from the boot-and-shoe dépot 
round the corner. The walking 
gentleman is holding forth in ego- 
tistical whispers to his worshipping 
cronies how 4e could play Mac- 
beth, if he only had the chance! 
That melancholy man over there, 
with the dismal suit and dismal 
face to match, is the clown, and 
his chosen friend is an undertaker; 
so grave and solemn is the bearing 
of both that a stranger would find 
it hard to tell which was under- 
taker and which the clown. The 
leading man has a special table 
and a special circle of friends to 
himself; his style of deportment 
has all the air of a king when gra- 
ciously inclined towards his cour- 
tiers. 

That little fellow in the corner 
there, in the rusty black suit, is 
the stock author of the theatre. 
What a look of haggard wistfulness 
there is about his face, as he sits 
there on the outskirts of the circle, 
waiting for any scrap of conversa- 
tion that may be thrown to him 
from the surrounding tables! He 
is only a poor dog of a playwright. 
Watch him as he sits lingering 
over his modest tankard ; you would 
not think, to look at that furrowed 
brow and thinning hair, that he is 
yet young. Such, however, is the 
fact; his present drudgery has com- 
pelled him to borrow a few years 
of his life in advance from old 
Father Time, and the date of pay- 
ment is rapidly becoming due. 
The managerial cupboard is filled 
with work of his, and more than 
half the applause which so pam- 
pers these inflated players is due 
to him; but you cannot make 
them think so. An author is but 
a jackal to these spangled lions, 
and should be content with the 
remains of the feast. So let him 
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mask his withered little face in 
smiles, borrow a few more years 
from that inexorable old creditor, 
and die, as becomes him, in his 
obscure garret feeding their fame. 

By and by the conversation be- 
comes more general, as the buxom 
waitress grows more busy and the 
Falstaff of a landlord lets his 
chuckles deepen into hearty laugh- 
ter. Songs are sung, jests are tossed 
from smiling lips, a genial hearti- 
ness blending with good-fellowship 
pervades the room, till each actor, 
even to the clown - undertaker, 
beams through the clouds of smoke, 
looking as rosy and happy as if 
he were some jolly god suddenly 
transformed into earthly masquer- 
ade. 

Now, gentlemen from the shadow- 
world,the hour when you must re- 
member the honourable stop which 
will not let you outsport discretion 
has arrived. Let your last chorus 
ring out in your heartiest manner, 
drain your tankards and glasses, 
replace your pipes on the grim 
old-fashioned rack ; your hats and 
cloaks await you. Nowforthe genial 
good-night, a parting clasp of the 
hands, and away to your mystical 
homes ! 

Now we will begin our visit to 
modern Bohemia, and turn in here. 
Why, what’s the matter, that you 
stop so suddenly? Pshaw, man, 
don’t be afraid, no one will recog- 
nise you ; you have left your stage 
mannerisms and identity in the 
dressing-room with your wig and 
paint,so come on. Mind how you 
walk ; it’s rather dark down this 
passage ; turn to the left, and fol- 
low me. 

Here we are, in a nice corner 
where we can see everything that 
is going on. You never saw any- 
thing like this, I know. Here 
comes the waiter. There, that is 
the least objectionable liquor to 
be had in the place. Now we will 
light our cigars and look around. 
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What a low-roofed stuffy place 
itis! The furniture has the same 
morose broken-down look you will 
find in most of the company. 
Those tables over there, laid out 
‘ for supper, have all the depressing 
solemnity of dead-house slabs. 
Does any one ever sup here? 
Seldom, I think, judging by ap- 
pearances, and this soiled bill of 
fare, which is three weeks old. 
Ah, now we shall know, for the 
set-out has trapped a victim at 
last. Watch the waiter—wonder- 
ful fellow, that waiter—how cleverly 
he plays the spider to the fly, flick- 
ing imaginary crumbs from that 
cloth, so profusely illustrated with 
porter stains and _ hieroglyphic 
groups in iron-mould. The vic- 
tim does not notice the age of his 
bill, and orders something. The 
spider has his fly safely tangled in 
his meshes now. He gives the 
napkin a triumphant flick, then 
stamps out the last wrinkle from 
the tablecloth with a sweep of his 
hand, and hurries to that opening 
in the wall, through which, and 
the doorway close beside it, you 
can see into another room. He 
whispers to a dark-eyed clammy- 
looking girl, and returns to say 
(what a fly might have discovered 
for himself, if he had looked at the 
date of the bill) that the particular 
joint asked for is gone. The fly 
looks at the list again with hungry 
disappointment. The spider mean- 
while places knives and forks, and 
then, with the aid of a spare salt- 
cellar, builds up a rickety cruet- 
stand. The fly names several 
other dishes, ending at last in a 
steak of broiled leather, flanked by 
three little waxy potatoes. The 
price of this amount of indigestion 
is just as muchas ifthe things had 
been really eatable, and the attend- 
ance of the best. The waiter, true 
to the custom ofhis tribe, demands 
his gratuity, and receives the re- 
luctant coppers without that mask 
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ofa face of his moving a single 
muscle ; yet, if you could see be- 
hind the mask, a self-satisfied grin 
might be detected, and an ear to 
the sleeve of that seedy dress-coat 
might hear that suppressed chuckle 
supposed to represent the prover- 
bial laughter. 

Look at that half-circle of ac- 
tors forming, as it were, a sort of 
human fender about the fireplace. 
They are all out ofan engagement, 
and are sullenly waiting for better 
times : as if better times can ever 
come to them in a place like this! 
Most of them have had their 
chances ; they have been bright 
and hopeful vessels, sailing out 
with the tide which leads to for- 
tune, yet by their own acts have 
they left the successful stream, and 
so drifted to this low ebb. That 
one you see stranded on the left 
is a cultivated man ; he had a fine 
appearance, everything in his fa- 
vour ; the golden gate was opened 
to him, but he preferred the mis- 
leading byway which has brought 
him where we now find him, ask- 
ing, in a rueful manner, for half a 
pipeful of tobacco. The little fellow 
next to him, with the dismal face 
and mournful spectacles, has had 
his chances too. Audiences have 
roared at his sayings and doings, 
his photographs have been strewed 
about the windows, his name has 
been spread out on every fashion- 
able posting-station, and yet mark 
his hopeless look every now and 
again at that empty tankard! And 
so they creep closer to the waning 
fire and curse their ill-luck. The 
one in the centre has been more 
fortunate to-day than the rest; 
hence his hilarious manner. Has 
he not dined most royally, and at 
afriend’s expense ?—mark that, gen- 
tlemen, at a friend’s expense! Ha, 
ha, gentlemen, humorous William 
is not so deserted as he thought! 
A man is not to be slighted or 
overlooked, sirs, nor his dignity 
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called in question, when he has a 
friend left that can pay for a din- 
ner. 

Now, there’s a happy face for 
you; it is quite refreshing to see 
such a jovial countenance. He 
has only just looked in for a few 
moments; and, judging by the 
way the empty tankards are being 
filled, his face does not belie his 
genial disposition. He talks rapid- 
ly, and a great deal about himself; 
but in spite of his touches of ego- 
tism his jollity is infectious, and 
his presence is as a flood of wel- 
come light. Even the sluggish 
loafers around the fire start into 
something like animation, and hu- 
morous William actually forgets 
for a while the friend who can pay 
for a dinner in the presence of 
one who can pay for a drink. 

That aristocratic youth with the 
hectic flush is a light comedian. 
His nature is of that easy-going 
elastic kind which fits itself to 
any circumstances or any com- 
pany; his coolness and impudence 
are unsurpassable, and I believe it 
is these very qualities that make 
him so generally liked. In the 
dressing-room his presence is a 
terror to his friends; for if you 
have a quick change of attire, and 
you leave your garments ready 
spread out for immediate use, 
should your duties call you to the 
stage, it would be nothing uncom- 
mon to find him join you in the 
play, wearing the very things you 
had left on your dressing-place ! 
And the worst of it is that his 
figure seems to be as elastic as his 
nature ; for no matter what your 
form may be, short or tall, lean or 
stout, everything seems made to 
fit him, from your pet wig down to 
your favourite boots. Why, I have 
known him in one piece wear three 
suits, belonging to different sized 
people, and be complimented on 
his appearance, so well did he look 
in them! 
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No, thanks; I don’t care for 
any more refreshment here. You 
see I have put the glass I ordered 
aside ; and, by Jove, that swarthy- 
faced fellow has designs on it, he 
has moved half round the room! 
There, as I thought, under pre- 
tence of being absorbed in the 
paper, he has drawn it towards 
him, and—ha, ha! it is a case of 
one gentleman leaving his liquor 
and another gentleman drinking 
it. 

Just look at that little crowd 
clustering around the new arrival. 
He is from the country; not know- 
ing the company he is in, the fool- 
ish man has changed a sovereign, 
and see what a magnet the gold has 
proved! They have already found 
out his weakness for flattery, and 
are fooling him to the top of his 
bent. Of course they have heard 
of his success; haven’t they watched 
his career with a certainty that he 
must come to the front? Did they 
hear of hisIago? Rather; and didn’t 
they all, by some mysterious in- 
spiration, prophesy that London 
must open to receive him? and 
they could tell him it wouldn’t be 
long either. He soon finds out 
how intimate each one is with such 
and such a manager, and he mustn't 
be astonished to hear, &c. In the 
mean time he 7s astonished at so 
many whispered requests for the 
loan of half-crowns and shillings. 

There, listen for yourself ; one of 
the whispering clique has drawn his 
victim near to us. 

‘I don’t want any of them to 
hear : just lend me half-a-crown till 
I see you again.’ 

‘Well, really, I have lent so 
much that I—’ 

‘Yes, I know what this place is, 
but you see—one-and-six will do. 
Thanks. You shall have it to- 
morrow. I’ve run short. I only 


want to stand a return drink, for I 
never take one without returning 
it.’ 
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‘I thought you were doing so 
well—’ 

‘So I am, old fellow; my being 
out is only temporary. Why, I 
had an offer of two-ten per week 
this morning ! 

‘And did you take it?’ 

‘Certainly not. What do you take 
me for?—I refused it, sir, for the 
honour and dignity of the profes- 
sion 

Ha, ha, well done, onour! He 
refuses to carn two pounds ten, and 
borrows eighteenpence with no 
intention of ever paying it back. 
Bravo, dignity ! encore, dignity ! 

What an atmosphere of sighs, 
laughter, sickening fumes, and rank 
tobacco, and what a confused med- 
ley of forms and faces! Watch 
that blatant fellow, conspicuous for 
his noise and frothy conversation, 
how he sidles from group to group, 
followed by that everlasting attend- 
ant with the warped figure and 
shifty gray eyes. His voice, which 
somehow always seems to remind 
you of a foggy night, is continually 
scattering ignorant personalities 
that pass among companion minds 
for wit. His sayings and doings 
are provocative of rude mirth even 
to the waiter, who laughs, as dan- 
gerous wounds bleed, inwardly. 
And so he passes his time (when 
not on a borrowing expedition), 
going over the same performance 
to every fresh batch of visitors, 
stooping to pick up ‘ drinks,’ as the 
street mountebank grovels in the 
mud for tossed-out halfpence. 

And so they mingle together, the 
duper and the duped, men rogues 
enough to take your last twopence, 
and men quixotic fools enough to 
give. Here are men who even 
humbug themselves, and end by 
believing the lies they have so often 
told are true. That fellow in the 
seedy-genteel suit will not hesitate 
to open a theatre, bring people 
anxious to earn a living from any 
distance, then decamp with the first 
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week’s receipts, and look upon the 
whole affair as a clever practical 
joke. The one next to him is a 
fellow-swindler, but of another 
kind. He lives by subscriptions. 
He will write the most touching 
appeal to yourself and _brother- 
actors, and when you hand him over 
the gathered shillings he will, in all 
probability, offer to ‘stand drinks.’ 
On your refusal he will find his way 
down here; and if you chance to 
peep in an hour or so afterwards 
you may see him in a maudlin state 
of generosity, throwing your charit- 
able gift as fast as he can into the 
landlord’s till— Stay, what’s this ? 

Who is this well-dressed new- 
comer, I wonder? He appears to 
be looking for some one—ah, the 
quiet shrinking form in the cor- 
ner there, the little man with the 
pale face, who has been watching 
the door so wistfully. There’s a 
hearty greeting for you; and how 
the colour mounts to those sunken 
cheeks, and a pleased light sparkles 
in those eyes now! Listen. 

‘Why did you make the appoint- 
ment in this horrid den?’ 

‘I—I have not been long in 
London, you know, and I thought 
this was quite—’ 

‘Ah, you dear blundering little 
noodle, have you been waiting 
long ?” 

‘Well, yes, I was just beginning 
to think—’ 

*That I wouldn’t come. No, 
surely you couldn't think that of me, 
old fellow. Why didn’t you write 
before? But there, I can’t stand 
this place, and I know you are in 
a hurry to get to your lodgings. 
Give me your address. Thanks. 
Look out for me early to-morrow. 
We'll soon put matters straight 
again, old boy. Good-night, and 
God bless you!’ 

Was that the glimmer ofa golden 
likeness of her Majesty 1 saw? 
Yes, it was ; and as the little form 
disappears with the sparkle of a 
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joyous tear or two in his eyes, I 
can see something more. 

The glow of a red fire throws its 
ruddy light on the astonished walls 
of a little room, and shows a table 
laden with welcome food. The 
wan pale face is matched with an- 
other of a soft, patient, womanly 
type, and a group of gladdened 
children just roused from sleep 
are eating away in hungry glee as 
they dance and laugh over the un- 
expected banquet, and— 

There, come along; drop the cur- 
tain on that Zad/eau of joy, and let 
the merry-andrew pass. 

Now this is a brighter element. 

The furniture here is all smiles 
and polish, and wears its best look 
to-night. You can see at a glance 
that it is a high-minded class of 
furniture, and is never at home to 
any but the best society. Like 
some of the guests, it certainly is 
more showy than substantial, and 
there are plenty of envious suites 
at lesser clubs that whisper and 
mutter something about somebody 
being too grand to last, and throw 
out vague hints about that some- 
body’s early days, when it used to 
wear placards round its neck and 
tout for custom in Little Queen- 
street. But, there, what have we 
to do with its antecedents? It has 
risen in the world, and can claim 
the privilege of clasping with its 
veneered hand the two forefingers 
of a duke ; and, upon my word, it 
almost seems to me, so unusually 
beaming do the chairs and tables 
look, as if they were expecting the 
visit of some other chairs and 
tables of a very high and distin- 
guished order: 

The members being, of course, 
above suspicion, let us take a sly 
peep, by way of following up the 
conceit, at the club-life of the 
. furniture. 

In the morning it yawns through 
the long hours in a state of seedy 
languor, looking fagged and haggard 
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in the eyes of the clear and scornful 
light which steals through the half- 
open blinds. The process of dust- 
ing and polishing rouses it into 
something like form ; while the tide 
of fresh air, rushing in through the 
windows, has a most invigorating 
effect, killing with its welcome 
breath the sickly fumes of stale 
drink and cigar-smoke. But it is 
only towards night when it really 
collects its energies, and throws 
off the previous night’s dissipation, 
preparatory to commencing another 
round. The fire, as you see, dis- 
porting itself in an armchair of a 
grate, as if it were some jolly old 
host, glows at the company with 
genial and mellow looks. At pre- 
sent the bearing of the furniture 
generally is decorous enough ; but 
by and by, as the time ripens, the 
tables will give way, unable to bear 
steadily the weight of so much 
liquor; and as the fumes mount 
into the heads of the chairs their 
utterances will become thick and 
limp, ending, of course, in the usual 
penalties—headache and moment- 
ary remorse. But there is a mys- 
terious table in the corner there, 
proof against the temptations of 
wine and song, whose head is 
always cool and clear. Ata cer- 
tain hour it will stand forth, sur- 
rounded by several of those slim 
and gentlemen-like chairs —the 
Adonises of the room—also cool 
and clear; and you will find their 
blank verse or modern comedy 
labours supplemented by such 
classic remarks as, ‘I pass,’ ‘I go 
two,’ ‘I go three,’ ‘I go Nap? O 
naughty table; O naughty, naughty 
young chairs ! 

Now we will take a look at the 
company. 

You know most of them, of 
course ; but I see several people 
around of whom you may have 
heard, but never, perhaps, met. 

There is one of the best actors 
we have. He is skilled in the 
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mechanism of his art, has a ripe 
intellect, and can faithfully grasp 
any character in the whole range 
of the drama. He is always con- 
scientious, always heartily in ear- 
nest, from his acting of Matthew 
Elmore down to his singing of 
‘ The Undaunted Female.’ Useful 
man? Yes, it is that very use- 
fulness that prevents him attain- 
ing a front rank. You know as 
well as I do that a man whose 
ability is of that level nature—he 
can play everything equally well— 
never rises beyond second rank; 
he is chained to that position, as a 
galley-slave is chained to his oar. 
This may seem paradoxical ; but 
in his case, as well as many others, 
the times have given it proof. 

Ah, my friend, of course you are 
there, flitting hither and thither, 
picking up and dropping scraps of 
news—a sort of human carrier- 
pigeon. He is an unlicensed ven- 
dor of choice little bits of scandal ; 
he will kill a good joke in re- 
telling it, but always remembers 
accurately any bitter thing that may 
have been said or written about 
you, which he will not fail to repeat 
again in your hearing, in a manner 
as affable and genial as if he were 
conveying you a valued compli- 
ment. Indeed, you will find in 
him a direct descendant of the pro- 
verbial d—d good-natured friend. 
If by any chance he is first with a 
stray piece of good news, coming 
from such a being it has all the 
disagreeable flavour of a nauseous 
powder sprinkled with honey. His 
tittle-tattle and venomous chit-chat 
have been the means of divorcing 
many friendships. He never seems 
to grow old, this human moth, but 
pleasantly flitters about from cha- 
racter to character with unscorch- 
able wings, as it were, making 
himself a marked object for the 
contempt and scorn of every honest 
mind. But there, with such a sub- 
ject we will burke the sublime. 
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Here comes the actor-dramatist. 
What a contrast to the playwright 
of the past! What a satiric light 
there is in his eyes, and what a 
supercilious curve, too, about his 
moustache! He knows his power ; 
no waiting obsequiously manuscript 
in hand for him: no, he dresses 
in broadcloth, besprinkles himself, 
so to speak, with the rose-water of 
egotism ; and instead of actors pa- 
tronising him, 4e patronises actors. 
When he has what he cafls written 
a piece (which is neither more nor 
less than ransacking the works of 
forgotten dramatists, and placing 
their diamond thoughts before us 
in a modern setting) he can make 
his own terms, choose his own 
players, plant himself on a ginger- 
bread pedestal, and snap his fin- 
gers in the face of reproach. 

What a difference there is be- 
tween him and the young fellow 
sitting beside him—the one there 
with the slim youthful figure and 
elderly head! He is an actor- 
dramatist too. There is a con- 
scious look of power in the depths 
of those observant brown eyes as 
he watches and listens to what 
is going on around him. He is 
studying character, and his work 
has already proved his powerful 
grip in reproducing it. His dia- 
logue is smart, the form it takes 
original, and the manner of treat- 
ment gives every promise of bright 
and valuable work in the future. 
Here’s success to that peculiar 
head, so rapidly moulting ; for, as 
I have somewhere read, it is al- 
ready in the state when that which 
used to be hair is intellect now. 

Ah, now comes a gem of a fel- 
low. Mark with what a gracious 
air he sinks into the most comfort- 
able seat in the room, looking all 
the while as if he were conferring 
a special benefit on the rest of the 
members. His deportment is of 
the affable and bland order ; his 
face is clean shaven and rosy; his 
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dress well fitting and in perfect 
taste; his shirt has a heavenly 
glisten about it ; while the folds of 
his necktie, undisturbed by a single 
unnecessary Crease, are as placid- 
looking as if they had totted up 
their hereafter accounts and found 
the balance very much in their 
favour. His hair is of a rich silver- 
gray, and brushed away from the 
forehead in a modest and retiring 
manner; the eyes have a pleasant 
trick of inviting confidence, and 
the dimples in his smooth cheeks 
are aristocratic crests of geniality 
and dignified good-humour. He 
drinks the best wine, he eats the 
best food, he has the best chambers 
—in fact, the dest of everything is 
quite good enough for him ! 

Taking him altogether as he sits 
there, he has perpetually the air of 
a man who has just dined sump- 
tuously, while his manner seems 
to imply that he is patting mankind 
generally on the head as he be- 
nignly offers up the mental prayer, 
‘ Bless you, my children, be happy!’ 

That he has a good salary is an 
undoubted fact; that no one knows 
what he does with it is also a fact 
—he has never been known to give 
anything to charitable causes. He 
is, as 1 have already more than 
hinted, a genial man, but he cer- 
tainly is not a generous one, though 
somehow or another he has gained 
credit for generous acts; but I 
never met a man that would say 
of his own knowledge such was 
the case. I remember him once 
calling at my residence to chat 
over some matter or other. Just 
as he was about to leave, my little 
boy entered the room. He spoke 
in his soft kindly tones to the child, 
and I saw him press something 
into the little one’s hand. Having 
a peculiar objection to anything of 
that kind, I expressed my dislike 
of the proceeding; but he only 
closed the boy’s hand tighter, and 
pooh-poohed me. I followed him 
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as he made hurriedly for the door, 
and begged that he would take his 
gift back. ‘O, tut, tut! he re- 
plied ; ‘let the little fellow keep 
it—I insist that he sha// keep it.’ 
And he passed out, slamming the 
door after him. I turned, and, 
opening the boy’s hand, discovered 
that he had forced upon the child 
a peppermint lozenge; and his de- 
parture, too, had all the beam and 
glory of having done a truly bene- 
volent action ! 

Every one believes in him, and 
treats him with deference; but 
none can tell why or wherefore, so 
perfect is the humbug. He is just 
the kind of man, should he com- 
plain, which he will, that he cannot 
afford his rare old wine as usual, 
and that he must curtail the courses 
at dinner, that the heads of the 
profession will make a public ap- 
peal for, simply because the fellow 
has a taking air, is a late bird, and 
can tell a good anecdote. Well, 
let him pass on the even tenor of 
his way. Success to humbug! Eat, 
drink, and be merry ; for to-morrow 
we take a benefit! 

There is the dressy young gen- 
tleman posing about among the 
various groups in the room.’ He 
in himselfis a study. His features 
are colourless, and every muscle as 
rigid and expressionless as though 
they were frozen; his eyes have 
a dull glassy stare about them as if 
they were made of badly-coloured 
glass. His hair is worn after the 
manner of our fashionable trage- 
dian, he will tell you, as he caresses 
his baby moustache, looking all 
the while as if he were surveying 
his bepadded and bestayed figure 
in some invisible mirror ; that he 
has been often mistaken, don’t 
you know, for that eminent actor. 
A friend of his, an artist, and a 
doosed good artist too, told him 
only the other day, when he 
lunched with Lady Blasé, that he 
had the same poetic cast of face, 
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don’t you know, the likeness being 
chiefly observable in the eyes ; and 
there must be something in it, for— 
by Jove, it’s a fact—his eyeglass is 
of the same focus as that worn by 
the great man! Nota bad actor, 
that Mr. Eminent, don’t you 
think? Not good, though, in 
modern dress. Saw him play a part 
the other night, and didn’t like 
him at all; detected a fulness 
about the knees of his trousers, 
almost amounting to bagginess ; 
and how the doose could you like 
a fellow’s acting when his trousers 
were badly cut, don’t you know? 
Not bad in blank verse—in fact, 
has made that stuff almost endur- 
able ; doesn’t go about talking on 
stilts like those fossil fellows, Mac- 
ready and that other what’s-his- 
name chap—the little fellow, don’t 
you know, with the eye that upset 
everybody's nerves—a most objec- 
tionable eye that, especially if he 
nad two of’em—Kean? Yes, that’s 
the one. If they had been alive 
he would never have become an 
actor! he could never have stood 
that frothing and foaming style; 
doosed bad form. And so the 
inflated nonentity chatters on under 
the impression that histrionic ability 
never attains perfection till it can 
wear trousers without creasing 
them. 

So the night wears on, and the 
company becomes more mixed. 
There are blunt outspoken fellows 
honestly winning their way to fame 
by sterling merit. There are frauds 
propped up by private influence. 
There are people who profess to 
have a horror of those writer-fel- 
lows shaking hands with the very 
persons, hoping by the act to con- 
ciliate the pens that sting them. 
There are sycophants with their 
turned-up noses—why have syco- 
phants always turned-up noses P— 
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sniffing out greatness and fawning 
upon it. There is egotism per- 
petually shaking hands with itself, 
and never wearying of the mono- 
tonous performance. There are 
fellows whose physique alone is 
their passport to the stage, joining 
in the laugh against their own 
ignorance, and so cunningly plod 
on to a sort of doubtful popularity. 
There are— But I see the mysteri- 
ous table is getting ready for its 
‘I go one’ arrangement, so we will 
make for home. 

Stay, some one is telling a story. 
What’s the fun? Listen. 

‘Well, of course his success has 
made him very exclusive, and he 
don’t mix with our fellows now. 
But the other night it seems that 
he was seized: with a fit to visit 
his old Bohemian haunts. He 
was welcomed, after a while, by 
his deserted chums; he sang, 
drank, and enjoyed himself in a 
rollicking manner, as of yore. 
When he woke in the morning he 
found, to his astonishment, that 
his pockets contained an unusual 
quantity of loose money. At last 
it dawned upon him that, under 
the influence of Bohemian life 
again, he had revived an old trick 
of his, and, from sheer force of 
habit, had been borrowing shillings 
and half-crowns everywhere! I 
assure you it’s quite true ; I had it 
from his valet.’ 

What’s that you say—you will 
discharge that valet? O, by Jove, 
then you were the hero of the 
story! And here have I been 
showing people and places I 
thought you had never seen, and 
it now turns out you know more 
about it all than I do. Pshaw! 
You have hurt my vanity, sir. It 
will be a long time before I forgive 
you. Good-night. This is the 
perfection of humbug ! 
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May 6th, 1880.—I am _ neither 
nervous nor hysterical; but at 
this moment I am sorry that I have 
mislaid my smelling-salts. A man 
—a young man—a young man 
said to be good-looking—has been 
admitted here into this house, 
and is actually unpacking his port- 
manteau in the room over my 
head! And this is a boarding- 
house for girl-students; and he 
has been admitted by Mrs. Wil- 
liams, our landlady and my old 
friend! I am afraid that I shall 


sleep badly to-night ; and I have 
five chapters of Roman history to 


prepare for my class to-morrow. 
It was Jane who said he was good- 
looking; she took his portmanteau 
in from the cab. Is this a matter 
on which Jane is competent to 
give an opinion? 

May 7th.—I did sleep badly; 
and my analysis of the motives 
which led Czesar to attempt the 
conquest of the Britons was not so 
clear as I could have wished it to 
be. But I am better now, for I 
have heard the whole story. The 
gentleman, whose arrival and ad- 
mission into this house last night 
produced in me, and indeed in 
all of us, such an extreme degree 
of astonishment, is Mr. Arthur 
Lindsay. It seems that he has 
known Mrs. Williams ever since 
he was a boy at school; and she 
says that she feels like a mother 
to him. She is in the habit of 
saying that she feels like a mother 
to us girls; but that is a different 
thing. / have known several young 
gentlemen since they were boys at 
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school; but I don’t feel like a 
mother to them, and I am sure 
they don’t feel like sons to me. 

We heard all about it—I should 
say ‘him’—at breakfast this morn- 
ing. Mrs. Williams was down first 
as usual, and Lola Brown was 
down last as usual; and Mrs. W. 
had to begin again to please her. 
(If Lola wouldn’t lie in bed so 
long in the morning we should be 
better friends.) Mrs. Williams says 
that Mr. Lindsay arrived here at 
half-past ten last night from the 
East India Docks, having come 
straight from the ship Wellington 
(a good subject for an essay for 
my class—‘ The Tactics of Wel- 
lington and the Tactics of Wolse- 
ley’), of which he is first lieutenant. 
He lived with Mrs. Williams and 
her husband six years ago before 
he went to sea; and arriving in 
London, hers was the first house 
he thought of. He knew nothing 
of the change that had come over 
her establishment ; that is to say, 
he knew nothing of us. We are 
the ‘change.’ There were no fe- 
male students when Mr. Lindsay 
boarded with Mrs. Williams. Mrs. 
Williams was astonished to see 
Mr. Lindsay; Mr. Lindsay was as- 
tonished to hear of us; we were 
astonished to hear of Mr. Lindsay. 

It seems that we were all as- 
tonished. 

When Mr. Arthur Lindsay said 
that he had come to stay with Mrs. 
Williams, Mrs. Williams said that 
it was impossible. She explained 
to him the situation. She said that 
she now received only lady board- 
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ers; thatall her boarders, except one, 
who was a lady tutor, were students 
of Queen Anne’s College ; that all 
of them were pretty (she told ws she 
said ‘all’); and that she was cer- 
tain neither the parents of the girls 
nor the principal of the college 
would be at all pleased to know 
that she had admitted a gentleman 
as a permanent boarder amongst 
them. Lola Brown asked what 
colour Mr. Lindsay’s hair was ; 
and I asked Lola Brown if she had 
finished her French exercise. 

Mrs. Williams, resuming after 
this interruption, said that Mr. 
Lindsay caught at the word ‘ per- 
manent’ almost before it was out 
of her mouth, and said, ‘O, but I 
sha’n’t be “permanent.” I have 
only two months’ leave: in nine 
weeks I must be on board again! 
Do take me in, dear Mrs. Wil- 
liams, for nine weeks. I need see 
nothing of the ladies, and they 
need see nothing of me ; and what 
could possibly happen in nine 
weeks ?” 

Ethel Austin demurred to the 
first part of the last sentence ; and 
Lola Brown said that ‘a great deal’ 
could happen in nine weeks. She 
said that her aunt Sarah had mar- 
ried her uncle George in six weeks, 
and separated from him in three. 
Lucy Fair said that Lola’s aunt 
Sarah and uncle George ought to 
have known better; and Lola 
asked Lucy, rather irrelevantly, as I 
thought, whether her grandmother 
was still alive. 

‘The end of it all was, dears,’ 
said Mrs. Williams, ‘that I con- 
-sented to take him in. You see it 
is only for nine weeks after all, 
and I have always felt like a mo- 
ther to him. He will have the 
little bedroom at the top of the 
house, and will use the small li- 
brary for a sitting-room. He will 
take his meals alone, and will be 
in hardly at all during the day. I 
shall have a wire blind fastened 
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across the window of the study 
which overlooks the little room ; 
and you had better, I think, say 
nothing about Mr. Lindsay at the 
college.’ 

Mrs. Williams says that Mr. 
Lindsay is better-looking than 
when he went away. 

May 11th.—Ought I to tell Miss 
Grindle? Miss Grindle, as princi- 
pal of the college, and responsible 
to some extent for the surround- 
ings of the students, not only in 
class, but at home, would, I am 
afraid, object peremptorily and de- 
cidedly to Mrs. Williams’s new 
boarder. She would take it as 
no excuse that Mrs. Williams had 
known Mr. Lindsay ‘ since he was 
a boy,’ and was prepared to vouch 
for the gentlemanliness of his con- 
duct at all times and in all places. 
Indeed, I am not at all sure that 
she would not decline to listen to 
any reasoning on the subject, but 
would bring matters to a head at 
once, and give Mrs. Williams the 
alternative of losing or retaining 
the girls and myself, and, with us, 
her lucrative connection with the 
college, by losing or retaining Mr. 
Arthur Lindsay. But is there, in 
actual fact, so far as I myself can 
see, any danger to be apprehended 
from this gentleman’s remaining 
nine weeks amongst us? I do not 
know. To be sure, Mr. Lindsay 
himself, expecting a negative an- 
swer, asked, ‘ What could possibly 
happen in nine weeks ?’ but I can’t 
help remembering Lola Brown’s 
reply about the ill-considered union 
of her ridiculous aunt Sarah and 
uncle George. Let me think, now, 
who we are here, and what quan- 
tity of possible self-control and 
proper feminine dignity there is con- 
tained amongst us. 

I, Susan Flinn, aged twenty-five, 
lady professor of Mathematics and 
Ancient History,and tolerably good- 
looking, am certainly safe. Miss 
Grindle has nothing to fear from me. 
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Mary Meryon, aged twenty-three, 
student of Queen Anne’s College— 
pretty in a quiet way, hard-working, 
undemonstrative, and reserved—is 
also, I think, perfectly safe. O 
yes, yes, dear Mary is safe. She 
has told me herself that the ma- 
jority of the gentlemen she has met 
are not attracted to her, and 
indeed that she herself uses no arts 
to attract them. She says she is 
wholly wrapped up in her work ; 
and I believe her. No, if there is 
trouble in this house, it will not be 
with Mary. 

Ethel Austin, student, aged nine- 
teen. Ethel is a nice, pretty, and at- 
tractive, but also a good girl. Ethel 
says herself that she ‘likes fun 7 
and I know that her boy cousins 
never think their holidays have 
really begun until she has joined 
them. But Ethel is not at all free 
with strangers, and would, I am 
convinced, do nothing clandes- 
tinely. Any man who meets her 
must like Ethel; but if he intends 
love-making he must be open and 
honest about it. But she is sus- 
ceptible ; I am a little fearful for 
Ethel. I will keep near to Ethel. 

Lola Brown, student, aged seven- 
teen. Lola’s alittle rogue. She would 
flirt with any one. I am not sure 
that she does not still keep up a 
kind of secret correspondence with 
a male cousin who has been for- 
bidden her father’s house; and 
she shocked me once in church by 
whispering that the curate, a most 
exemplary young man, as I believe, 
was making eyes at her all through 
the sermon. It is quite likely that 
Lola was making eyes at the 
curate; but, from the manner in 
which he has several times spoken 
to me at Sunday-school, I suspect 
the curate of more taste and pro- 
priety than to make eyes at her. 
Lola is most certainly to be feared. 
She told Mrs. Williams once at 
dinner that she would marry any 
one over fifteen ; and the way in 
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which she uses those wicked blue 
eyes of hers whenever we are out 
walking gives me reason to be 
thankful that I am not her mother. 
I had to deprive her of her class 
in Sunday-school after the first 
day’s teaching ; for she discarded 
the parable of the Prodigal Son, 
which was the subject of the lesson, 
and kept the little boys in fits of 
laughter with one of her absurd 
stories about two cats called 
Romeo and Juliet, which belonged 
to her aunt Sarah. Should there 
ever be any reason to regret the 
admission of Mr. Arthur Lindsay 
into this house, I fear that it will 
be in great part provided by Lola 
Brown. 

Nevertheless, I will not tell Miss 
Grindle; at least not yet. Nine 
weeks will soon pass, and I will 
keep near to Ethel and watch 
Lola. 

May 13th.—It is a week to-day 
since Mr. Lindsay came into the 
house, and nothing has transpired 
to induce me to alter my resolve 
of not acyuainting Miss Grindle 
with the circumstance. We have 
none of us seen him. Lola does 
not disguise her impatience, but I 
lose no opportunity of reproving 
her. 

May 15th.—Lola Brown, as Fate 
or her own determination would 
have it, has been the first of us to 
see Mr. Arthur Lindsay. She met 
him on the stairs when coming 
down, more late than ever, to 
breakfast this morning. Ethel 
questioned her eagerly, and she 
vouchsafed the following descrip- 
tion: ‘Light hair, five feet ten, 
and jolly, I tell you.’ At dinner 
this evening Lola appeared in a 
new necktie of extravagant colour, 
which she was bold enough to tell 
Mrs. Williams was her ‘ war colour.’ 
To us in private she makes no 
scruple of her intentions to ‘go 
for’ our gentleman boarder. Mrs. 
Williams and I took her apart 
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privately and reasoned with her. 
We showed her what was due to 
herself as a young lady of name, 
position, and tender years ; to the 
great college of which she was a 
student; to Mrs. Williams’s estab- 
lishment, which, for the time being, 
was her home; and to Mr. Lind- 
say, whose affections were, perhaps, 
engaged elsewhere, or who might 
be a gentleman easy to be ensared 
by girlish wiles. We urged her to 
think of her aged grandmother 
(her nearest living relative, ‘alas !) 
and of the unfortunate nuptials of 
her aunt Sarah. She seemed 
touched, and promised to put away 
the flaming neck-handkerchief. 
But we had no sooner ended than 
she ran to the window, and looked 
down the street after Dr. Dicks, who 
lives opposite, and whom she de- 
clares to be in love with her. I 
asked her where was her modesty, 
for this gentleman has gray hairs 
and seven children. 

May 22d.—Yesterday, for the 
first time since his arrival, Mr. 
Lindsay made one at our little six- 
o’clock dinner-party. The arrange- 
ment agreed upon on the night of 
his coming was that, whenever he 
did not dine away, he should be 
served by Jane in the little library, 
which, when at home, he uses as a 
sitting-room. Breakfast he takes 
after us, for he is generally a late 
riser, and he is seldom at home at 
our lunch-hour in the middle of 
the day. But yesterday it chanced 
that he came in unexpectedly 
while we were at dinner, wanting 
his own dinner in a hurry; and 
Mrs. Williams, hardly thinking, as 
she afterwards said, what she was 
doing, made a hasty and smiling 
apology to us, that she had ‘ known 
Mr. Lindsay since he was a boy,’ 
and told Jane to request him to 
step down and take dinner with 
us. He came at once, and was 
seated next to Lola, who said after 
dinner that she ‘ would have given 
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three weeks’ pocket-money to have 
had on her esthetic dress—pale 
green with blue spots.’ Mr. Lind- 
say was introduced to us all, and 
there was a momentary confusion 
occasioned by our rising to bow to 
him. Mr. Lindsay said some po- 
lite commonplaces in a pleasant 
genial manner, and turned to talk 
with Lola, between whom and 
himself, he said, there had already 
been an informal introduction in 
another place. By and by the 
conversation became general, and 
I endeavoured to obtain an opinion 
from Mr. Lindsay on the relative 
merits of the ancient and modern 
methods of naval warfare. His 
acquaintance with the battles of 
antiquity seemed, I must say, a 
little imperfect ; and he was less in- 
terested by my account of the part 
played by the Persian fleet in the 
battle of Thermopyle than by 
Lola’s relation of an engagement 
with wash-tubs, in which she, her 
brother Tom, and her cousin Ed- 
ward had once taken part on a 
pond at the bottom of her father’s 
garden. Mr. Lindsay seemed al- 
most entirely engrossed with Lola. 
Mary Meryon took the very small- 
est part in the conversation, and 
did not once address herself to 
Mr. Lindsay. But I noticed that 
he looked at her several times, 
and handed her the bread twice. 
May 25th.—During the geo- 
graphy lecture at college today, 
Lola Brown being asked the height 
of the Chimborazo mountains, re- 
plied promptly, ‘ Five feet ten !’ 
May aoth—Mr. Lindsay has 
dined with us twice since his first 
appearance at our dinner-table. 
He makes himself agreeable to 
each of us in turn; and in this, I 
think, shows both breeding and 
sense. Lola persists in it that he 
gives signs of being, as she vul- 
garly puts it, ‘gone upon’ her; but 
beyond his seeming to be always 
very much amused by her stories, 
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I do not see that she has reason 
for claiming partiality in his con- 
duct to her. He and I get on 
most pleasantly, and he has bor- 
rowed my Grecian History to gain 
a clearer insight into the proceed- 
ings of the Persian and Grecian 
fleets at the battle of Thermopyle. 
I am sure there is not the least 
necessity for me to speak to Miss 
Grindle. 

May 30th.—I am amused by 
Mary. She sticks as closely to her 
books as ever she did, and seems 
as determined as always to secure 
a high place at midsummer. But 
away from lessons she is never tired 
of bantering Ethel and Lola on 
the subject of Mr. Lindsay. Ethel 
doesn’t like it, because she does 
like Mr, Lindsay—at least, I think 
so—and she is, I feel sure, one of 
those girls who would never suffer 
an affair of the affections, however 
slight, to become a subject of 
badinage. Lola, on the other 
hand, is delighted ; and adds sug- 
gestions of her own to Mary’s, 
which would give matters a serious 
colour, if one could be persuaded 
to see a shade of the serious in 
anything in which Lola was con- 
cerned. But I must talk to Lola 
again ; for 1 do not think that, in 
such a matter as this, even jesting 
should be carried too far. Of the 
three girls, Mary alone seems not 
the least fluttered by the entry of 
this male bird into our little dove- 
cot. Lola says that Mary is ‘ deep ; 
but I believe she is merely indif- 
ferent. Mary and I, when alone, 
never talk of Mr. Lindsay. But 
then we have always so many other 
things to talk about. 

June 6th.—Mr. Lindsay is now 
a regular attendant at our family 
table in the evening. At first he 
made excuses—as that he wanted 
dinner in a hurry, and the like ; but 
he now obeys the bellas punctually 
as any one of us, and no longer 
thinks it necessary to offer explana- 
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tion or excuse for his appearance. 
I am bound to say that neither ex- 
planation nor excuse is looked for. 
I take a curious interest in noting 
his manner in addressing us. He 
talks to me as he talks to Mrs, 
Williams, quite without hesitation 
or circumlocution, and generally 
commences with a question. Mary 
and he, when they talk, are almost 
invariably engaged in a brisk 
wordy duel. They spar continu- 
ally, and only stop short of down- 
right hostilities. But I observe 
that he defers to her, and generally 
manages to come off worst in their 
rhetorical encounter. Also I notice 
that Mary does not seem to be 
more excited in talking with him 
than when she argues with any of 
us. To Lola, Mr. Lindsay speaks 
with more than confidence. His 
manner to her is buoyant, gay, 
and almost presumptuous. He 
addresses her as I could fancy him 
addressing a bosom companion of 
his own sex. All his jokes are 
directed at her, and he spares no 
pains in trying to draw her out, 
that he may see her at her gayest. 
When he speaks to Ethel it is in a 
softer and gentler tone, and his 
whole manner seems changed. She 
also watches his conversation 
closely, and brightens sensibly 
when it is addressed to her. But 
her responses, though cordial, have 
always in them something of re- 
serve. 

June 8th.—Lola is really too 
foolish. In the study this after- 
noon I picked up a piece of paper 
that had fallen from her blotting- 
pad, on which she had been mak- 
ing a variety of calculations rela- 
tive to the cost of furnishing houses; 
and in one corner were some pencil 
memoranda, amongst them being 
one to the effect that ‘ deal-topped 
tables, with mahogany legs, would 
do very well for the first year.’ I 
am told also that she has secreted 
in her bedroom a copy of the 
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House Register, and has set a pencil- 
mark against an advertisement of 
a ‘small unfurnished house, in a 
suburban district, suitable for a 
young married couple.’ She says 
she brought away the paper from 
her aunt Sarah, with whom she 
took tea afewnights ago. For myself 
I do not at all approve ofa young 
gitl’s visiting a relative who was 
separated from her husband in 
three weeks. 

June 14th.—I do really begin to 
fear that matters in this house are 
assuming a somewhat serious com- 
plexion. Mr. Lindsay now makes 
a point of attending every meal ; 
and Lola says she should be ill if 
he were to miss dinner. I have 
had to get Mrs. Williams to speak 
again to Lola; but I cannot ask 
her to speak to any one else, al- 
though a word of counsel and ad- 
vice is, I fear, needed elsewhere. 
Less work is got through in the 
study than was being done a fort- 
night ago, although we are a fort- 
night nearer to the examinations. 
Why is it that, within the last few 
days, Mary seems to have avoided 
me, while she and Lola have more 
than once been on the verge of an 
open quarrel? Ethel does not 
look at all well, and her usually 
sweet disposition has undergone a 
visible change. Mr. Lindsay has 
taken to frequenting the study, and 
has met Ethel and Lola more than 
once in their afternoon walk. If 
he really has a preference for any 
one of them, why does he not 
avow it? But he is attentive to 
each, and, so far as one may judge, 
to none more than to another. 
Yesterday, just as I entered, he 
left the study, in which I found 
Mary alone. Mrs. Williams and I 
have spoken together, and both 
agree that it is well his leave will 
expire within two weeks. Still 
there has been, so far as I and 
Mrs. Williams have seen, nothing 
that could be called love-making ; 
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but though we have discovered no 
cause, the effects are unmistakable. 
Mrs. Williams will not speak to 
Mr. Lindsay without positive rea- 
son of complaint ; but ought not Z 
to speak to Miss Grindle ? 

June 18th.—To-day Mr. Lindsay 
has taken Ethel and Lola ona visit 
of inspection to his ship Welling- 
ton. It had been arranged that 
we should all go, but an unexpected 
engagement with my class detained 
me; and Mrs. Williams (who, how- 
ever, very unwisely, as I thought, 
was unwilling to let the visit be 
postponed) was confined to her 
room with a severe attack of neu- 
ralgia—a complaint from which, I 
am sorry to say, she is a constant 
sufferer. At the last moment Mary 
excused herself on the ground that 
she was late with her English essay. 
When Lola heard of Mary’s re- 
fusal she made use of a slang ex- 
pression which my brother Charlie 
is in the habit of employing when 
sceptically inclined towards any- 
thing that is told him. She eja- 
culated ‘ Walker !’ 

June 19th.—Lola, after coming 
home, told me that she managed 
to get separated from the others 
on board the ship, and that while 
she was lost amongst ‘ forecastles 
and binnacles and things’ Ethel 
and Mr. Lindsay were alone toge- 
gether for an hour. 

June 21st.—I will tell Miss 
Grindle to-morrow. A scene oc- 
curred here this evening which 
spoke for itself that the present 
state of things ought not to con- 
tinue. Ethel had said at breakfast 
that she was going with a friend of 
her mother to a concert at St. 
James’s Hall in the evening; and 
accordingly, at dinner, Mr. Lindsay 
appeared with a handful of hot- 
house flowers, which he begged to 
be allowed to make into a bouquet 
for her. Ethel had hardly said, 
with a smile and a blush, that she 
would be very pleased to accept 
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them, when Lola, without a word 
of warning, got up quickly from the 
table, and ran out of the room. 
Ethel took the flowers and went to 
the concert—Mr. Lindsay compli- 
menting her on her appearance as 
he handed her into a hansom. 
Going to search for Lola, I found 
her in her room sitting on a low 
chair, with her heels on the dressing- 
table, sobbing violently. I ought 
to have scolded her, and did make 
the attempt; but she cried so pas- 
sionately that I was first obliged to 
comfort her, and dry her tears. By 
way of rousing her, I told her of 
an engagement she had made with 
her aunt Sarah for that evening; 
but she entirely refused to go out, 
and was disrespectful enough to 
speak of her aunt Sarah as an ‘ old 
fool.’ It was late before I had 
brought her to a reasonable frame 
ofmind. Yes, I will certainly tell 
Miss Grindle to-morrow. 

June 22d.—I had no sooner left 


Lola last evening, and returned to 
the study, than Mr. Lindsay came 
to give me back the History of 


Greece Thad lent him. He stayed 
for half an hour, and we talked the 
whole time about the battle of 
Thermopyle. He seemed to me 
more animated, earnest, and in- 
terested than I had seen him be- 
fore, and gave a most intelligent 
opinion on the conduct of Leonidas 
in that memorable engagement. 
On going away we shook hands; 
and he said that it was a genuine 
pleasure to him to talk on any sub- 
ject with one whose mind was well 
informed and impressionable. 

I thought of this after he had 
gone, for he seemed in what he 
said to have let a new light in upon 
his own character. He has always 
shown himself pleased to talk with 
me; and he seemed at his best last 
night, when we talked uninterrupt- 
edly alone. May it be that, while 
he enjoys a laugh with Lola, he 
finds a higher enjoyment in rational 
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and intellectual converse? There 
is a point in the character of 
Leonidas I think I could make 
more clear to him. I should like 
to pursue the subject. I will lend 
him the History of Greeceagain. It 
would be a pity that he should go 
yet. I will not speak to Miss 
Grindle—at least not until I have 
explained to him that point in the 
character of Leonidas. 

June 26th.—It is nine hours 
since the ceremony was finished ; 
but my hand still trembles while 
I write that Mr. Lindsay was mar- 
ried this morning, in the presence 
of Mr. and Mrs. Williams, to— 
Mary Meryon! 

Lola was right; Mary zs deep. 
For—surprise on the top of sur- 
prise—this turns out to be not a 
six weeks’ love-match, but the 
completion of an affair of seven 
years’ standing. ‘They were en- 
gaged before ever he went to sea ; 
and he came here never knowing 
whom he was to find; and they 
knew each other the moment they 
met, when he entered the room, 
that night he first dined with us! 
Nay, she knew him before, when 
his name was told us by Mrs. Wil- 
liams. And yet not a word to any 
of us from either of them. Joking 
with Lola, tender with Ethel, ear- 
nest with me about Thermopyle ; 
and Mary silent all the while, eager 
only to finish her English essay. 
And not even to ask us to the 
wedding !—but perhaps that was 
kind. Mrs. Williams, too, only to 
be told last night, when wanted, 
with Mr. Williams, to be present 
as witnesses at the ceremony! 
Mary, who kept her own counsel, 
and when she did speak only 
jested with Ethel and Lola, ba- 
lancing ‘heir chances of success, 
giving herself the humble ré/e of 
looker-on— Mary is at this moment 
Mrs. Arthur Lindsay ! 

I believe I was the first to offer 
my congratulations, and that I 
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offered them with becoming hearti- 
ness. Little Ethel followed me; 
and if the task was anything of a 
hard one to her, he: manner did 
not show it. 

Mrs. Williams has succumbed 
to excitement and neuralgia. Mr. 
Williams sits in the lower regions, 
chuckling frequently; and, under 
the stimulating influence of tobacco, 
becomes communicative to Jane 
on the subject of his own engage- 
ment to Mrs. W. 

Jane, prophetic after the event, 
takes credit to herself for having 
long ago assured every one that 
‘ this was what it was a-coming to.’ 


Introspection, 


Lola—foolish little Lola—has 
locked herself into her bedroom, 
and is making strange noises with 
the furniture upon the floor. I have 
tried to reason with her from the 
other side of the door; but she 
only answers through the keyhole, 
between her sobs, that ‘she knew 
Mary was deep.’ 

I am afraid my sleep will be 
broken again to-night, and (as 
happened, I think, on the evening 
I made my first entry on this 
matter) I have to prepare for my 
Grecian history class to-morrow ; 
and I have mislaid my smelling- 
salts again. 





INTROSPECTION. 


—_——>—_—_ 


BANEFUL it is, and boding of no good, 
To ever gaze within oneself, to find 
The complex working of a morbid mind ; 
To ever cower beneath a sheltering hood, 
Poising the balance scale of ought and would : 
Sighing for happy days, now left behind, 
Scorning to think a future can be kind, 
Hating a present scarcely understood. 


Such introspection in brief time will break 
The healthiest heart, and wreck it to the dust. 
God knows how many a bitter cut and thrust 
The world will give us for its selfish sake, 
Without our poisoning the arrow-head, 
Which, if it kills not, sometimes leaves for dead. 


T. T. G. 





MADAME TIQUET. 


By Mrs. ALFRED PHILLIPS, 
AUTHOR OF ‘ BENEDICTA,’ ETC, 


—~.>_—_ 


THE story of this lady, whose 
cause célébre was a matter of social 
excitement in Paris in the year 
1699, is a study, both historical 
and psychological, not unworthy 
of interest. We have a glimpse 
here of the every-day life of those 
times which orthodox histories do 
not furnish. Princes and their 
policies are for a while in the 
background while we look upon 
this vivid picture of individual life, 
and are transported by it into a 
past century. The story is further 
a living proof of an often disputed 
criticism on the truth of the ‘sen- 


sational’ character-painter, for here 
the beauty and the fiend are one. 
Metz, famous in Franco-Prus- 
sian times for its siege, was the 
birthplace of this ill-starred heroine 


of our tale. She was born here in 
1657, and was the daughter of a 
wealthy bookseller of the name of 
Carlier. The age of fifteen finds 
her an orphan and an heiress. 
Her father had died, leaving his 
fortune equally divided between 
her brother and herself. She lived 
in her old home under the guar- 
dianship of an aunt, who possessed 
great influence over her, as we 
shall see. At this time, Mdlle. 
Carlier is represented as being a 
very beautiful young girl—tall, of 
commanding presence, and with a 
dignity of demeanour which wins 
admiration on all sides. Her po- 
sition in life, notwithstanding her 
wealth, is not equal to her ambi- 
tion. Still, with her unusual per- 
sonal advantages and wealth com- 
bined, she attracts suitors of dis- 


tinction; and she determines to 
better her position. The world of 
fashion is the one in which she 
desires to shine. Young, rich, in- 
tellectual, beautiful—for she is all 
these—she feels she will have no 
difficulty in gaining an entrance 
within the charmed circle now 
closed to her. So, from among the 
suitors who are attracted by her 
wealth and beauty, she is deter- 
mined that self-interest, not love, 
shall guide her in her selection. 
Among those who pay her court 
is one M. Tiquet, a member of 
Parliament. He is not to her 
fancy by any means. He is too 
old, to begin with, for the young 
girl of fifteen, although he is not 
an old man in the accepted sense 
of age—still he is many years her 
senior ; and she thinks she can do 
much better for herself than by 
taking him. But M. Tiquet has 
studied the secret of influence; 
and by the substantial eloquence 
of a handsome present, he wins 
over the aunt of Mdlle. Carlier to 
favour his suit. Through her re- 
presentations the young girl hears 
constantly of M. Tiquet, of his 
wealth, his position, his social 
power. Everything, in fact, she 
most desires in her life the aunt 
subtly points out can be had 
through M. Tiquet. The girl vacil- 
lates. She would like to have a 
more acceptable lover. While 
she is hesitating, M. Tiquet makes 
a diplomatic stroke which wins the 
day. The occasion is Mdlle. Car- 
lier’s birthday. The young beauty 
awakens that morning feeling in- 
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terested and curious for what the 
day will bring her in favours. Her 
aunt is the first to greet her. She 
comes into her room to wish her 
joy, carrying in her hand an ex- 
quisite bouquet, which she pre- 
sents with a look of triumph; for 
she knows that lurking among the 
flowers is concealed the aroma of 
a powerful argument that must 
subdue the girl’s vanity. She tells 
her that it has been sent by M. 
Tiquet, and bids her examine it. 

‘ Ah, what are these?’ cries the 
girl, as she sees the crystallised 
dewdrops of rea/ diamonds scat- 
tered over the bouquet—diamonds 
to. the amount of 15,000 livres. 

‘ There, my child, did I not tell 
you M. Tiquet is generosity itself?” 
exclaims the aunt. 

And thus the girl is won! 

A man who could sprinkle dia- 
monds among birthday flowers, 
and that in profusion, was a man 
whose possibilities were enormous. 
It was a masterstroke of policy on 
the suitor’s part to knock at the 
door of this young worldling’s heart 
with a diamond. But O, the come- 
dy of it all at that stage! It was 
a regular case of diamond cut dia- 
mond ; for M. Tiquet has been 
playing a gambler’s game all this 
time, and has staked his for- 
tune on that last throw, which, un- 
luckily for him, proves but too 
successful. 

But Mdlle. Carlier marries in 
blissful ignorance of the real state 
of her husband’s pecuniary affairs ; 
nor does he undeceive her even 
after marriage. Why should he? 
he thinks. He has gained her 
fortune, and bestowed upon her 
the fair equivalent in position. He 
takes her virtues for granted, be- 
lieving them to be guaranteed by 
her beauty. She, on the other 
hand, uses him as a stepping-stone 
to the great world of fashion, and 
is not one to be denied her share 
of the tacit bargain. Thus they 
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marry in a state of mutual blind- 
ness of the’ real nature of the feel- 
ing existing between them, and so 
long as the delusion lasts they are 
comparatively happy. 

But now, having gained his wife 
and her fortune, M. Tiquet would 
like to settle down into domestic 
life, and expects his wife to settle 
down with him, and be a good 
mother to the two children which 
have been born in these first years 
of their married life. But Madame 
Tiquet has other views. It was 
not for this that she took her hus- 
band. She aspired to be a woman 
of fashion and distinction; and 
was it now, when her beauty was 
at its zenith—when the world was 
at her feet—that she was to settle 
down into obscurity? It was out 
of the question. She was a woman 
of fashion, lavish in ideas, and as 
extravagant as a spendthrift. Why 
not? Monsieur her husband was 
as rich as Croesus. Did he not 
sprinkle diamonds among her birth- 
day flowers? Why should she not 
order her life to her taste ? 

M. Tiquet is in despair. If his 
wife goes on spending at this rate 
there is nothing for them but ruin. 
He remonstrates. Finally he con- 
fesses that he is not the rich man 
she supposed him to be when they 
married. He is compelled to tell 
her this to prevent their ruin, and 
he entreats her to desist from her 
extravagance. 

And now begins the first act in 
this tragedy. The slow sensual 
nature of the woman is stung to 
the quick to think that she has 
been outwitted by her tool, and 
she nurses revenge. The semblance 
of love gives place to loathing, 
which nothing can soften. As a 
woman of fashion, his place in her 
affections has long ago been sup- 
plied by the Sieur MonGeorge, 
Captain of the Guard, who, in that 
profligate age, is her accepted lover 
in the eyes of the world. M. Tiquet 
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is at last alive to his position, and, 
jealous for his honour, places re- 
strictions upon his wife’s freedom 
of action, which serve only to in- 
tensify her hatred. A silent but 
deadly war is waged between them, 
to which, however, the world out- 
side is made no party. 

Externally Madame Tiquet bears 
herself bravely. Beautiful, statu- 
esque, dignified, she is received 
and courted by the best society, 
who vote her charming. In her 
conversation she is all that is ex- 
emplary, uttering from memory 
sentiments so full of truth and 
feeling on all subjects that she 
impresses her hearers with the idea 
that she is as pious as she is beau- 
tiful. But M. Tiquet at home, 
dragging heavily his galling chains 
of debt and dishonour—he alone 
knows the terrible truth of her 
character, for she stands before 
him now unveiled. As he is pur- 
sued by creditors, she takes the 
opportunity of obtaining a separa- 
tion of property in order to secure 
her own. Daily brooding over her 
wrongs, and tormented by her hus- 
band’s espionage, her hatred and 
anger deepen into fury—that still- 
ness of the heart’s passion, when, 
ceasing to bubble and hiss, it 
settles down into the calm and 
deadly silence of concentrated de- 
termination, bent upon revenge. 
A great man has declared that 
‘all sin is insanity ; and now Ma- 
dame Tiquet, having lost all moral 
control over herself, nursesa vicious 
madness. Externally sheis a reason- 
able creature, able to guide her 
conduct in every particular, to plot 
and plan against detection—for it 
is her intention to remove her hus- 
band for ever out of her path. 
Those were the days when the 
hired assassin was not difficult to 
find. Madame Tiquet takes her 
porter into her confidence, who 
procures her the assassin—one 
Cattelain by name. To him she 
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gives a large sum of money to do 
the guilty deed for her ; the porter 
is to aid him. Both men are well 
paid; but, notwithstanding their 
well-laid schemes, the plot fails, 
and M. Tiquet escapes. 

Foiled on this occasion, Madame 
Tiquet appears to abandon the 
idea altogether. Further bribes 
silence Cattelain and the porter, 
who have every reason for keeping 
quiet, and they swear to secrecy. 
But M. Tiquet’s fears have been 
aroused. He suspects the porter 
of being unfaithful to his interests, 
and in the pay of his rival, Mon- 
George. He dismisses the por- 
ter accordingly from his service, 
and determines to become his own 
doorkeeper. The keys of his house 
shall for the future remain in his 
possession. It will give him trouble 
to rise and open to visitors when 
night closes, but what of that? At 
least he will know who leaves and 
who enters his domicile. When 
he goes out of an evening, on re- 
turning late he locks up the house, 
carries the key with him, and it re- 
mains under his pillow throughout 
the night. Forthree years M. and 
Madame Tiquet continue to live 
thus, free from any open rupture— 
seeing each other only at table, ob- 
serving always a perfect silence in 
each other’s presence. 

But vengeance is pregnant in 
the mind of Madame, and is de- 
veloping murderous designs. Once 
she drops a little poison into Mon- 
sieur’s soup. His valet, however, 
suspects her, and manages to fall 
with the basin, spilling the con- 
tents as he is about to take it to his 
master, who is thus once more re- 
prieved. To his credit the valet 
gives her notice that he must quit 
her service—determined, as soon 
as his term has expired, to give 
warning to the authorities that all 
is not right in the house of the 
Tiquets. 

Defeated in this instance, Ma- 
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dame once more has recourse to 
her former porter. She puts every- 
thing in his hands, and bids him, 
at all costs, rid her of the tyrant 
who is making her life insupport- 
able. Satisfied that he will obey 
her, she drowns care in society, 
where she is still received, a court- 
ed favourite. 

It happens about this time that 
she is expected at an assembly 
given by the Countess d’Aunoy. 
She arrives in a highly excited 
state, which attracts attention. 

‘ What is the matter?’ all ask. 

‘I have just been passing two 
hours with the devil,’ she replies. 

‘What bad society! remarks 
her hostess. 

‘When I say devil, I mean a 
famous prophetess, who predicts 
the future.’ 

‘And what did she tell you?’ 
inquires the Countess. 

* Nothing but what was flattering. 
She says that in two months I shall 
be raised above my enemies, and 
beyond the state to fear their 
malice, and that I shall be per- 
fectly happy. You see, however, 
that that is all nonsense, madame, 
as I shall never be happy while my 
husband is living; and he is far 
too well in health for me to trust 
to such a prompt deliverance.’ 

Before night M. Tiquet was as- 
sassinated ; and she had made that 
speech knowing that the deed was 
to be accomplished —this time 
without fail. 

The action, however, follows 
too closely upon her words to 
escape recollection ; and they are 
remembered and used in evidence 
againsther. ‘The proverbial short- 
sightedness of criminals is hers, 
only she leaves more than a loop- 
hole—she opens wide the gates 
to detection, so reckless has she 
grown. 

But to return to the drama, as it 
now quickly unfolds. On leaving 
the assembly Madame Tiquet re- 
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turns home, where she finds that 
Monsieur her husband is out, hav- 
ing carried the key with him, of 
course. Waiting in her salon is 
her friend Madame de Lenonville, 
who has come to see her for a pur- 
pose. She knows of M. Tiquet’s 
habit of seeing all visitors out of 
his house, so she comes in a spirit 
of fun and mischief to spite this 
disagreeable old man by staying 
long and late with his wife, that 
he may have the trouble of rising 
after he has gone to bed to let her 
out. She is full of her joke, for 
she guesses no evil ; while Madame 
Tiquet sits silent and somewhat 
disdainful, thinking of her tyrant 
—knowing that, even now, the foul 
deed is more than half accom- 
plished. But she has crushed 
mercy and pity long ago, and now 
these saving voices can no longer 
entreat with her, or protect her 
from herself. 

When asked by her friend where 
her husband is, she replies that 
he is spending the evening with 
their neighbour, Madame de Ville- 
mur. 

While she is speaking they hear 
the report of several pistol-shots, 
the import of which she knows but 
too well; but she does not move 
a muscle that can betray her know- 
ledge. Presently servants rush into 
the room, exclaiming that they 
have found their master shot, and 
that they have carried him back to 
Madame de Villemur’s, as he would 
not enter his house. 

Instantly Madame Tiquet acts 
her part—that of the distressed 
wife alarmed for her husband’s 
safety—and insists upon going to 
nurse him. But he knows well 
who has instigated the deed, and 
refuses to see her. He is not dead, 
however, nor likely to die. He 
has been wounded, but not mor- 
tally. Strange to say, his coward- 
ice has saved him, so the doctors 
declare; for the shot aimed at his 
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heart must have hit it had not 
panic, at the approach of the as- 
sassin, caused it to shrink / 

The Minister of Justice is sum- 
moned to the wounded man’s bed- 
side, and questions him closely if 
he can account for the crime, and 
inquires who are his enemies. 

‘Only my wife! is the reply. 
The world echoes it, and already 
she is condemned by the heart of 
the people. 

It is at this point that her quali- 
ties as an actress of the first order 
become apparent, and her courage 
is no less remarkable. Society is 
busy whispering its suspicions, and 
she knows that she is condemned. 
Yet she preserves her rd/e of inno- 
cence and calm inflexibility. 

Never for an instant does her 
self-possession falter. The day fol- 
lowing the assassination she again 
is present at the assembly gathered 
at the Countess d’Aunoy. All 
eyes are upon her; but she meets 
them unflinchingly. Her self-com- 
mand sustains the pointed inquiry 
of the Countess, who asks her ‘ if 
M. Tiquet has any idea who are 
his assassins.’ 

‘ Ah, madame,’ she replies, ‘ who 
can tell? and I may be their next 
victim ! 

The Countess probes even fur- 
ther by suggesting that she ought 
at least to satisfy herself that their 
late porter, who had been dismiss- 
ed, was not the man, as suspicion 
rests on him. 

But Madame knows better ; for 
she reads in the faces of all present 
that they suspect Aer / Still she 
remains unmoved, and braves them 
all by her manner ; challenging— 
nay, defying them to believe her 
other than innocent. 

But the mesh is closing around 
her. On her return home she is 
warned to fly. For eight days the 
warning is repeated and refused. 
At last she is told, by those who 
would save her, that she must hesi- 
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tate no longer if she would pre- 
serve her life, as she is about to be 
arrested. Her only chance even 
then is in disguising herself in a 
dress now furnished, and flying at 
once in the conveyance which 
awaits her. A post-chaise is to 
take her to Calais, and from there 
she can escape to England. 

But entreaty is powerless to 
move her insensibility. Drawing 
herself up proudly, she says, 
‘Criminals; who are accused, 
should fly, not the innocent! That 
her husband was the author of all 
these injurious calumnies against 
her innocence, as it was part of his 
design to make her fly in order 
that he might abandon her!’ 

Thanking the friend who thus 
tries to save her, she declines the 
offer, resolutely determined to 
prepare for the worst, and, as she 
says, ‘to seek her justification in 
justice.’ 

She thinks, in her blindness, 
that she has taken such precautions 
that her guilt can never be dis- 
covered in her recent conspiracy. 
Of the first she has no anxiety, 
as it had never come to anything ; 
hence her security, which gives 
strength to her wonderful powers 
of dissimulation. 

On the day of her arrest her 
friend, Madame de Lenouville, 
calls to see her. As she is about 
to take leave, Madame Tiquet re- 
quests her to stay, saying with 
dignity, ‘ They are about to arrest 
me ih a moment, and I should not 
like them to find me alone at such 
a time!’ 

In spite of this seeming calm, 
does the woman’s nerve really fail 
her? and is she human enough to 
long for a woman’s presence and 
sympathy at suchatime? Let us 
hopeso. For the scene is rendered 
harrowing from the fact that her 
little son of nine years old, to whom 
she is attached by motherly in- 
stincts, is playing in the room, all 
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unconscious of the horrible catas- 
trophe which is about to cast its 
shadow for ever over his life. Even 
now, while his mother stands there, 
holding the hand of her friend, the 
officers of justice have entered the 
room. He is alarmed, and begins 
to cry. His mother is speaking 
now to Deffita, the Lieut. Criminal, 
who has come to arrest her, and he 
hears her say with dignity, ‘ You 
could have dispensed, monsieur, 
with such a large escort. I will 
follow you without faltering. I 
have no desire to fly. I would have 
gone with you had you been alone. 
I only request that my property 
may be made secure, and then I 
am ready.’ The sobs of her child— 
sobs of terror—now arrest her, and 
she takes him up in her arms and 
tries to soothe him. She bids him 
not to be afraid ; giving him at the 
same time some money to divert 
his mind and amuse him. 

Her manner is even more serene 
than her words as she bids adieu 
to her friend, Madame de Lenou- 
ville, and steps into the carriage 
with Deffita. She might be going 
to a theatre rather than to prison, 
she is sounmoved. As she passes 
the market, she recognises a lady 
of her acquaintance, to whom she 
bows gracefully, although her car- 
riage 1s surrounded by the police 
of that day, who are conducting 
her to the abode for criminals, Le 
Petit Chatelet. Once only does 
she change colour, that is when the 
prison-doors are open and she faces 
the reality of her position. But 
quickly recovering herself she re- 
sumes her previous insensibility. 
She thinks it cannot be for very 
long, since detection is impossible. 
She never calculates upon the re- 
pentance of a rogue. Like most 
criminals, while making fast one 
outlet, she forgets that invisible 
forces are always at work opening 
upanother. During the past three 
years conscience has been busy 
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tormenting the hired assassin, Au- 
guste Cattelain. He can bear no 
more, and gives himself up to jus- 
tice on hearing of M. Tiquet’s assas- 
sination. He confesses the com- 
plicity of the porter in the plot, and 
both men are arrested, together 
with Madame Tiquet, who is sen- 
tenced to lose her head on the 
block, June 3d, 1699. The porter 
is condemned to be hung, and 
Cattelain is sent to the galleys 
for life. Even after condemnation, 
Madame Tiquet maintains her in- 
nocence. Her husband, having 
recovered from his wounds, repairs 
with his two children to Versailles, 
to plead at the feet of the king for 
the life of the unhappy woman. 
The horror of the situation, of the 
disgrace to his children, touch him, 
and he forgives her, and implores 
the king to show her mercy for 
their sakes. But the king is in- 
flexible. So M. Tiquet, ever eager 
for the main chance, then appeals 
that her property may be confiscated 
to himself. This the king grants, 
while society, that was inclined to 
admire him for his Christian for- 
giveness of great wrongs, laughs at 
the facility with which he turns the 
reverse side of his character, and 
exhibits his self-interest to the 
world. 

But society is roused to a pitch 
of excitement at the dénouement 
of the catastrophe. ‘That one of 
their number should be condemned 
to death is terrible, and the king is 
besieged with petitions that Ma- 
dame Tiquet’s life may be spared. 
Among the petitioners are her bro- 
ther, a captain in the Guards, and 
her quondam lover, the Sieur Mon- 
George. ‘They create interest for 
her among people of the first rank, 
and the king is troubled. The 
criminal is beautiful, a woman, a 
mother. He would like to yield, 
but the Archbishop of Paris, M. de 
Noailles, afterwards Cardinal, puts 
an end to all vacillation by repre- 
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senting to the king that to, suffer 
such a crime to pass unpunished 
would have the effect of making it 
extremely frequent; in fact, that 
the safety of husbands’ lives in fu- 
ture depended upon the punish- 
ment of Madame Tiquet; that 
already assassination was so com- 
mon, that in the confessional the 
great confessor’s ears were shock- 
ed by the confession of wives who 
accused themselves of wishing to 
get rid of their husbands! 

This remonstrance was effectual, 
and the king refused to be further 
entreated. He determined to 
purify his immoral court and so- 
ciety by making an example of the 
delinquent. So the law took its 
course. 

During the interval between her 
sentence and its execution, the 
Sieur de la Chetarerie, the Curé of 
St. Sulpice, visited her frequently, 
hoping to inspire her with some 
sentiments of religion before she 
left this world. But he found her 
unimpressionable. She even heard 
her sentence of death without so 
much as a movement of the eyelid 
or a change of colour. When ex- 
horted to prepare for death, she 
replied to the Sieur Deffita, who 
drew a touching picture of the con- 
trast of her past days with the 
present: 

‘Iam before you now as sup- 
pliant. But you know, monsieur, 
in the beautiful days you have re- 
called, I held in your eyes a very 
different position.’ (The Sieur Def- 
fita had been one among her many 
adorers.) ‘For the rest, monsieur,’ 
she continued, ‘I am not afraid of 
the torture which is before me. 
The day that terminates my life 
terminates my misfortunes. With- 
out braving death I shall support 
it with firmness. I have heard my 
sentence without trembling. I will 
not contradict myself on the scaf- 
fold, or to the last moment of my 
life.’ 
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If faith can be stoical, so also 
can despair. 

In vain did Deffita exhort her to 
confess her crime. He was anx- 
ious to save her from the rack, 
which wrung the truth from the 
most obdurate; but she persisted 
in declaring that she had no con- 
fession to make. When, however, 
she came face to face with the tor- 
ture her firmness relaxed, and she 
confessed all. When they asked 
her if the Sieur MonGeorge had 
had any part in her crime, she ex- 
claimed, 

‘I took good care not to tell 
him, as I should have lost his es- 
teem beyond recall.’ 

Having confessed, she suffers 
herself to listen to the religious 
exhortations of the Curé of St. 
Sulpice, and is so far impressed by 
them that she sends a message to 
her husband, earnestly praying for 
his pardon, and assuring him that 
she now feels for him in dying a 
revival of all the affection she had 
given him in the early days of their 
matried life. Had she ever ana- 
lysed that early affection which 
had been born from the glitter of 
diamonds ? 

On the morning of her execution 
—the execution of one of the beau- 
ties of Paris—the whole city was 
moved with excitement. The crowd 
gathered quickly. Many were suf- 
focated in the endeavour to gratify 
their curiosity—a curiosity mani- 
fested everywhere in the mass of 
human beings that thronged the 
streets through which the cart was 
to pass that carried her to the 
place of execution on the Place de 
la Gréve. 

And now the stir and straining 
among the crowd announce that 
she is near, that she is about to 
pass—this beautiful woman, more 
beautiful than ever to-day, as she 
has attired herself in white for 
her burial. The Curé of St. Sul- 
pice stands beside her. In the 
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same cart is the porter, accom- 
panied also by his confessor. But 
all eyes are riveted upon her, as if 
they would search the very secrets 
of her soul. For the first time she 
quails and cowers as she encoun- 
ters that searching opprobrious 
gaze of the multitude, and realises 
the horror and ignominy of her 
position. She cannot endure it. 
What shall she do? she cannot 
fly ; so she uncoils her long hair, 
and lets it form a veil to screen 
her from that awful overpowering 
condemnation which falls upon her 
from the public stare. The curé 
whispers a few words of Christian 
resignation to her to bear all. 
Whether supported by repentance, 
or as a self-inflicted penance, it is 
hard to say ; but she rises from her 
hiding posture, and, throwing back 
her hair, she looks back into the 
face of the crowd with a firm and, 
it is said, a modest air. 

As they pass along the porter 
asks her pardon for having contri- 
buted to her death ; for it seemed 
a terrible thing to all men that 
this beautiful woman should die 
thus: even the porter, whom her 
crimes are about to hang, feels this, 
and asks her pardon. But in re- 
ply, she says she feels that it is she 
who ought rather to ask his pardon 
for having instigated him to do the 
deed for which they are both about 
to suffer. And each exhorts the 
other to make a Christian death. 
And now they have reached the 
Place de la Gréve. Several scaf- 
folds and a gibbet are erected on 
the place, while the court and the 
town are assembled to witness the 
spectacle. In the windows of the 
houses around there is not a vacant 
spot. Everywhere the scene is 
crowded in the extreme. 

But just as the cart reaches the 
place of execution a violent storm 
comes on, which suspends all 
action, as nothing can be done 
until it is over. During this time 
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Madame Tiquet was compelled to 
stand watching the ghastly para- 
phernalia of her death spread out 
before her, with the black coach 
and horses which stood awaiting 
her corpse. But the iron had 
entered her soul, for nothing moved 
her. She saw the porter executed, 
pitying his fate, it is said. When 
the time came for her to mount 
the scaffold she was assisted up 
the steps by the executioner. As 
he offered his hand to help her she 
raised it to her lips to show that 
she held him in no horror. When 
she was on the scaffold she kissed 
the block, and, as if she had 
studied the part, proceeded to 
arrange her hair and dress, and 
prepare herself for the final mo- 
ment. The executioner was so 
overcome that he failed three 
times in his stroke; but the mo- 
ment the head was severed from 
the body a mingled cry of horror 
and admiration was raised, which 
echoed far and wide from the ex- 
cited crowd. 

Thus died Madame Tiquet, who 
was converted by the Curé of St. 
Sulpice into a ‘ Christian heroine’ 
rather than an interesting criminal. 
Her head was left on the scaffold 
for some time, as a warning to 
wives, it is said, who might be 
similarly weary of their lords and 
tempted to get rid of them. The 
head was turned towards the 
Hotel de Ville, and a lady who 
saw it said that nothing could 
exceed its beauty, which was daz- 
zling. She was only forty-two 
years of age, and had lost little of 
the early beauty and freshness of 
her youth, which in those few mo- 
ments after death appeared in all 
their fulness. 

It is characteristic of the age in 
which she lived that, shortly after 
her death, a funeral oration was 
published upon Madame Tiquet 
by the Abbé Gastard, Avocat au 
Parlement d’Aie. Some ladies 
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defied him to write one upon her, 
or to justify her conduct, which 
was generally, if hypocritically, 
execrated. The abbé took the 
challenge, and allowed himself to 
be locked up in a room by the 
ladies until it was done. At the 
end of four hours the task was 
accomplished, and was pronounced 
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to be a very fine picture of the 
unfortunate woman’s character, 
which, as a study, leaves us baffled 
to know if she were all bad, or 
one of those of whom William 
Blake declared, ‘I never knew a 
very bad man (or woman) who 
had not a great deal of good in 
them.’ 
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HE left for the land where the diamond gleams : 
A siren had lured him along, 

Had whispered of wealth ; in his rapturous dreams 
He was charmed, he was tranced with the song— 
He was soothed with the marvellous song. 


The phantom he followed so fatal and bright, 
The hopes he had cherished were vain ; 

The land he had traversed in visions of night 
Proved the scene of his death and his pain— 
Of his pitiful anguish and pain. 


Success of the few, and the promptings of lust 
For a wealth that, with Judas-like kiss, 
Deceived and allured, then crumbled to dust ; 
The scenes he had pictured of bliss— 

The rose-tinted picture of bliss ; 


The thrill and the glow that enkindled his breast, 
The joy that gave strength to his arm, 

Lie buried with him in the home of his rest, 
And gone is the magical charm— 
Destroyed are the spell and the charm. 


In his rude hut he lay on the crystalline sand, 
With the glare of the sun at his door ; 

The gems he had gathered were clutched in his hand, 
But they never will gladden him more— 
Their beauties will charm him no more. 
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He calls up a face as he wearily lies, 
A vision enchantingly fair, 

With the azure of heaven in her love-lit eyes, 
And the hue of the sun in her hair— 
Its glow on her golden hair. 


Like the ripple of water in summer lands 
He murmurs the sound of her name, 

And yearns for one touch of her delicate hands, 
To quiet the throb of his brain— 
The fever and throb of his brain. 


Lo! the vision is changed : see the angel of death 
Approach in Cimmerian array, 

And bend o’er his form, whose lingering breath 
Still clings to its temple of clay— 
Its death-stricken temple of clay! 


Uncoffined, unknelled, to his grave he was sped, 
Unwept, with irreverent haste ; 

No requiem was sung or ritual read 
O’er his home on the desert waste— 
His grave on the terrible waste. 


Above him the grim-visaged savage will tread, 
And the wild eagles hover on high ; 

The tempest will beat on his desolate bed, 
And the thunderbolt gleam in the sky— 
The thunderbolt flash in the sky. 


The billowy sand as it surges and whirls 
Around him will wanton and play, 
And the pendent dews, like glittering pearls, 
Will mock him at dawn of the day— 
In the roseate dawn of the day. 
ALFRED EVANS. 








THE PIANO AT THE TOP OF THE HOUSE. 


By H. C, COAPE, 
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In the room technically known as 
a front parlour of a small lodging- 
house, situated in a by-street in 
the Bedford-square neighbourhood, 
sat two ladies. The elder, not 
much over forty, was perusing with 
some interest the’ previous day’s 
Morning Post. The younger, a 
few months under twenty, was ab- 
sorbed in a popular work of fiction. 
Although the temperature of the 
early April evening was cold and 
damp, only a small fire burned 
in the grate; for Mrs. Woodville 
and her daughter Margaret were in 
a financial position that rendered 
a scuttle of coals more or less in 


the course of the twenty-four hours 
an object of importance. 

It had been a heavy day for this 
high- bred and gently-nurtured mo- 
ther and daughter when Miles 
Woodville—the kindly, genial, but 
heedless and extravagant Squire 


of Ashdeane, in Dorsetshire — 
was brought from the hunting-field 
home to the old Grange on a five- 
barred gate, sleeping the sleep of 
death. 

The shock consequent upon the 
first intelligence, and the violent 
grief that followed the realisation of 
their loss by the widowed woman 
and the fatherless girl, were des- 
tined to become speedily merged 
in the overwhelming discovery that 
they, who had been hitherto living 
at the rate of five or six thousand 
a year, would thenceforth be re- 
duced to an annual income barely 
exceeding one hundred and fifty 
pounds. Miles Woodville, who 
had never been entitled to spend 
above three thousand a year, had 


in reality, for several years, spent 
nearly double that sum. Further- 
more, in spite of the facts that his 
estate was strictly entailed upon 
male heirs, and that he had no 
son, he neglected the ordinary pre- 
caution of insuring his life. The 
consequence was that when, in the 
midst of a joyous and reckless 
career, death suddenly overtook 
him, and his widow and daughter 
were turned out of Ashdeane (every 
article of furniture in which went 
with the entail), they had nothing 
to rely upon beyond the small sum 
settled upon Mrs. Woodville by 
her parents when she married 
Miles—then a younger son, and 
an officer in a regiment of the line. 

The manner in which Mrs. Wood- 
ville and her daughter respectively 
met their new circumstances not 
inaptly illustrated their respective 
characters. Mrs. Woodville’s ear- 
liest thoughts, when freed from the 
more immediate contemplation of 
her bereavement, were directed to 
ascertaining what aid she could 
obtain from other people. She 
decided upon addressing herself 
to her elder and half sister, mar- 
ried to a clergyman of large pri- 
vate means, and of the narrowest 
possible Evangelical views. 

Margaret advised her mother 
against such a step, at least for 
the present. 

‘Don’t you think, mother dear,’ 
she said, ‘aunt Drawleigh would 
have come forward herself if she 
had intended to do anything for 
you? Let us see what we can do 
for ourselves before we apply to 
others.’ 
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‘Do for ourselves, my child! 
What can we do for ourselves ?” 

Without attempting to answer 
that question, Margaret said, 

‘ At all events, if you are resolved 
to apply to aunt Drawleigh for 
yourself, tell her I intend to do 
something towards my own sup- 
port.’ 

Mrs. Woodville stared in amaze- 
ment. Could this be her daughter, 
brought up in the midst of profu- 
sion and luxury, who had never 
even (for as yet the Ashdeane es- 
tablishment had not been broken 
up) put on her own shoes and 
stockings ? 

Necessarily Margaret’s newly- 
found valour was somewhat theo- 
retical, but her expression of it 
proved that she possessed mental 
energy capable of rising to difficult 
occasions. 

Mrs. Woodville so far allowed 
herself to be swayed by Margaret, 
that, during a short visit which they 
paid to the prosperous couple at 
the rectory house of Puddlecombe- 
by-the-Sea, not many miles from 
Ashdeane, she wholly abstained 
from presenting herself to them 
in forma pauperis. 

At the time of our becoming ac- 
quainted with the widow and her 
daughter, they had been between 
four and five months in London, 
and Miles Woodville had been 
dead the best part of ayear. There 
was this difference between the 
regrets with which the mother and 
the daughter looked upon the past, 
that, while those of Mrs. Wood- 
ville were in the main material, 
those of Margaret were largely sen- 
timental. Mrs. Woodville grieved 
after her lost social position, her 
well-ordered establishment, all the 
comfort and elegance of her for- 
mer existence. Margaret, highly edu- 
cated and accomplished, brought 
up to a country life—a good horse 
woman, a skilled floriculturist, a 
lover of all that was beautiful in 
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Nature—was like a newly-caged 
bird amid the brick walls that now 
surrounded her, and the murky 
skies that too often prevailed over- 
head. 

Although neither mother nor 
daughter was ill, in the ordinary 
expression of the word, the mono- 
tony of their existence, and their 
isolation from all sympathetic 
society, had already told upon the 
health of one and the other. With 
the exception of an occasional 
shopping excursion—and you can 
tell, ladies, to what homceopathic 
proportions the: ‘ shopping’ of two 
of your sex condemned to “Ave 
upon 150/.a year must be reduced 
—their open-air experiences were 
bounded by the green spaces of 
Russell and Bedford Squares. Mar- 
garet once suggested a voyage of 
discovery along Piccadilly to Hyde 
Park. Withashudder Mrs. Wood- 
ville protested that nothing should 
ever induce her to risk encounter- 
ing any of her former fashionable 
acquaintances—‘ in particular, my 
love, Lady Barmington, your poor 
dear father’s cousin.’ As if, good 
soul, my Lady Barmington, painted 
like a wax doll, reclining in her 
barouche behind her six-hundred- 
guinea mottled browns, could ever 
recognise beneath the faded mourn- 
ing of a wan pedestrian the erst dash- 
ing Mrs. Woodville of Ashdeane! 

Not that our two reduced gen- 
tlewomen were absolutely confined 
to the interchange of their own 
thoughts. Mrs. Sanderby, their 
landlady, a woman of ample pro- 
portions and cheerful temperament, 
would not unfrequently drop in on 
her ground-floor ladies, as to whose 
‘real gentility’ she was prepared to 
make affidavit; for she had been, 
in days of yore, cook and house- 
keeper to a family of consideration. 
A shrewd personage was Mrs, 
Sanderby ; perfectly honest, after 
the lodging-house keeper’s code, 
and especially skilled in detecting 
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her lodgers’ peculiar characteristics. 
In presence of Mrs. Woodville she 
was still the cook and housekeeper ; 
on occasion so fooling the unfor- 
tunate dispossessed of Ashdeane 
to the top of her bent, that the 
poor lady almost imagined herself 
giving orders to her own chief 
domestic. And perhaps there was 
less of artifice in this than might 
at first appear to be the case ; for it 
is observable that the better order 
of retired servants of either sex 
rarely lose their early impressions 
as to caste, and instinctively show 
deference, apart from surrounding 
circumstances, to those in whom 
they recognise birth and breeding. 

Mrs. Woodville, who, it has 
been said, was engaged in the 
perusal of the A/orning Post, sud- 
denly broke into an exclamation 
intended to arrest Margaret’s at- 
tention, but she checked herself 
on perceiving that her daughter 
had dropped her book and was 
sleeping. In spite of her familiarity 
with her darling’s countenance, a 
passing thought—arising in fact 
out of a paragraph she had just 
been reading—caused her to gaze 
intently upon the form and features 
before her. Let us, taking advan- 
tage of the same opportunity, gaze 
also. 

To an artistic imagination Mar- 
garet Woodville might, as she here 
lies, pose for a sleeping Diana. 
No antique cameo ever presented 
features more delicately cut or 
more classical in outline. Her 
softly-pencilled eyebrows form a 
pure and perfect arch. But that, in 
Friar Laurence’s phrase, her ‘ eyes’ 
windows fall like death when he 
shuts up the day of life,’ we should 
now be able to note those eyes as 
large, lustrous, and of a ruby-brown 
as nearly as possible matching in 
hue the wavy auburn hair that, 
having broken from its simple con- 
finement, falls in wavy masses over 
the sofa pillow. Even recumbent 
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as she now is, her figure, above 
the average height, gives evidence 
of that peculiar character com- 
prised in the French word svelte. 
When it is added that in move- 
ment she is at once airy and dig- 
nified, enough will have been said 
to bring Margaret Woodville be- 
fore the reader's imagination. 

Mrs. Woodville shortly returned 
to her newspaper, and not till 
Margaret awoke did she say, ‘I 
suppose our dear Ashdeane will 
be opened now. I see Sir Arthur 
Hazlebury has arrived in England.’ 

Sir Arthur Hazlebury was the 
remote cousin of Miles Woodville, 
who, in default of a direct heir, 
had inherited the Ashdeane estate. 
He was personally not even known 
to the Woodvilles. 

‘I wonder what sort of a young 
man he is ?’ continued Mrs. Wood- 
ville. ‘I’ve heard your uncle de- 
scribe him as being fonder of pic- 
tures, music, and so on than of 
country pursuits.’ 

‘Music! I’m glad of that,’ said 
Margaret. ‘Not that it much 
matters to us. We are never 
likely to know him.’ 

‘I used to be very fond of 
music’—thus Mrs. Woodville pro- 
ceeded—‘ when you could sing to 
me, but now the interminable 
scales of Mrs. Sanderby’s niece at 
the top of the house worry me to 
death.’ 

‘And yet, mother, you would 
not mind my scales and exercises 
if I were practising.’ 

Margaret, who now stood up, 
and had suddenly become all at- 
tention, narrowly watched her mo- 
ther’s countenance as she thus 
spoke. 

*O, certainly not, dearest!’ 

‘ Even if I were practising at the 
top of the house ?” 

‘What can you have in common 
with the top of the house ?” 

‘Only this—that I can take up 
my music again if you don’t object 
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to my using the piano at the top 
of the house.’ 

‘But, my dear child, the piano 
at the top of the house belongs to 
—an actress !’ 

‘Miss Marshall is a dramatic 
singer,’ Margaret put in apologetic- 
ally. 
Y don’t understand the distinc- 
tions in use among these people—’ 

‘Who makes, by her profession, 
fifteen pounds a week,’ Margaret 
warmly continued, ‘and she’s not 
quite two years older than I am. 
Well, Mrs. Sanderby will allow me 
the use of her niece’s piano, and 
her niece has offered to let me 
sing with her.’ 

‘Mrs. Sanderby’s niece is very 
condescending,’ said Mrs. Wood- 
ville, tears starting to her eyes from 
the strong effort necessary to quell 
the indignation that arose in her 
sad but proud heart, as the picture 
presented itself of an actress living 
at the top of a lodging-house ‘let- 
ting’? Miss Woodville (lately of 
Ashdeane) sing with her. 

‘ Annie Marshall would smile at 
hearing herself described as con- 
descending ; but she is kind and 
gentle. If you knew her, mother, 
you could not but like her.’ 

‘1 do know Annie Marshall by 
sight; a pretty girl enough, but 
rather small, I thought her.’ 

‘She only plays in light opera 
parts, but she is a finished singer. 
Her voice is very different from 
mine, as flexible as a flute. You 
know I have great difficulty in 
executing runs and shakes, and so 
on; but then she tells me I could 
sing grand opera music, which she 
could never think of attempting.’ 

‘You and Miss Marshall seem to 
have talked over your respective 
qualities of voice confidentially 
enough.’ 

Margaret blushed rather guiltily, 
but did not pursue the subject. 

On the day following this con- 
versation, as Mrs. Woodville and 
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Margaret returned from their walk, 
they found at the door of the lodg- 
ing-house, evidently waiting to 
enter, a tall, meagre, shaven, hook- 
nosed gentleman, with long black 
hair flowing over his collar, who 
took off his hat with a flourish, and 
—the door having been opened— 
politely indicated that they should 
precede him. In the passage stood 
a remarkably pretty girl, who curt- 
sied gracefully to Mrs. Woodville, 
and took Margaret’s hand with 
pleased effusiveness. 

* Ah, la Signorina Marshall !’ ex- 
claimed the gentleman. 

‘Allow me to present Signor 
Roccomboni to you, Miss Wood- 
ville,’ said Miss Marshall; ‘he is 
already known to you by reputa- 
tion.’ 

The Signor bowed low, fixing 
his penetrating gaze in undisguised 
admiration upon the beautiful girl 
before him. Margaret hastened to 
take the initiative of naming the 
Maestro Roccomboni tohermother 
as Miss Marshall's professor, at the 
same time opening the door of 
their room, and requesting both 
the Maestro and his pupil to enter. 
Roccomboni, profuse of speech, 
like all Italians, at once plunged 
into a semi-professional Anglo- 
Franco-Italian discourse. He had 
heard much of the Signorina 
Woodville’s voice from the Signor- 
ina Marshall. To hear her sing 
would be to him a source of in- 
describable happiness. He read 
the love of music in her counte- 
nance; he read, moreover, that 
rarer gift—dramatic instinct. Such 
qualities ought not to be hidden 
under the proverbial bushel. He 
had produced scores of successful 
singers possessing, he was con- 
vinced, less natural aptitude than 
the Signorina. At this point Miss 
Marshall interrupted the fluent 
foreigner, dreading lest, in his en- 
thusiasm, he should tread prema- 
turely upon ground which she felt 
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must be approached with the most 
extreme caution. There was her 
piano, she said; if Miss Wood- 
ville would not object to coming 
up-stairs, the Maestro might have 
his desire to hear her granted. 
Then she led Roccomboni aside, 
in order to give Margaret an op- 
portunity of speaking with her 
mother—a very necessary step, as 
it happened ; for the sudden ap- 
pearance of the Maestro on the 
scene, with his flashing black eyes 
and elf-locks, and his general the- 
atrical air, had so startled Mrs. 
Woodville that, thus taken un- 
awares, she might have made some 
reply to Miss Marshall's invitation, 
if not actually offensive, at least 
of a nature to wound the young 
singer’s artistic susceptibility. As 
it turned out, Margaret, by her 
mingled gentleness and firmness, 
succeeded in obtaining her mother’s 
permission, there and then, to form 
a near acquaintance with the piano 
at the top of the house. 

At the end of halfan hour—dur- 
ing which (Mrs. Woodville having 
her door open) the thumping on 
the piano seemed to her to exceed 
anything of the kind she had ever 
heard before—the Maestro was 
heard to descend ; and had it not 
been that she forthwith closed her 
door, she might have heard two 
female voices saying, in tones of 
entreaty, ‘No, no—not to-day!’ 
and in reply thereto the Maestro, 
in an undertone, ‘I consent. Chi 
va piano va sano. But, I implore 
you, be it before the week is over.’ 

The ice once broken, Margaret’s 
visits to the piano at the top of the 
house became more and more fre- 
quent. Often when she was prac- 
tising, Mrs. Sanderby would come 
into the front parlour, where Mrs. 
Woodville sat alone, under some 
domestic pretext ; and invariably, 
on such occasions, she turned the 
conversation on her niece and her 
niece’s professional affairs. What 
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a good girl Annie was —how steady, 
how persevering, and, above all, 
how much money she was making— 
enough to enable her to support 
her father, who was paralysed, 
poor fellow, and to educate her two 
younger sisters! Some folks was 
shocked at the notion of a pretty 
young girl going on the stage; but 
when a girl had principles and a 
good religious training—as she was 
thankful to say Annie had—it 
mattered little what she did for an 
honest livelihood. Another aunt of 
Annie’s had wanted her to go out 
as a nursery governess with 20/4 a 
year andallfound. Well, here she 
now was making her 700/. to 800/. 
a year, and goodness knew how 
much in prospect. With a good 
deal more to the same purport. 

Had Mrs. Woodville been an . 
observant woman, which she was 
not, she would have perceived that 
frequently either the Maestro Roc- 
comboni went up-stairs while 
Margaret was in Annie’s room, or 
that Margaret went up when the 
Maestro was notoriously giving his 
lesson there. 

The truth was that a conspiracy 
had been formed against the poor 
lady—the parties leagued together 
being her own daughter, Annie 
Marshall, the Maestro, and the 
landlady. Before she had the faint- 
est notion that Margaret was ani- 
mated, in her revived musical 
efforts, by any motive beyond that 
of satisfying her love of music, the 
shell which had been primed ex- 
ploded suddenly in the form of a 
visit from Signor Roccomboni, 
who, in terms as concise as were 
consistent with his rhetorical style 
and his curiously mixed dialect, 
proposed to her to complete the 
Signorina’s musical education, and 
bring her out professionally. Mrs. 
Woodville heard him with a dazed 
and helpless air; then turning to 
Margaret, said, 

‘Surely this cannot be with your 
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consent, my child! Itisso? You 
would become a public singer?” 

The Maestro smiled magnificent- 
ly as he exclaimed, 

‘Ah, madame! what a world 
of significance in those words, 
public singer! What memories! 
What queenly glories! What po- 
‘verty exchanged for wealth !’ 

Mrs. Woodville shuddered, and, 
as if realising in the Maestro’s 
climax the one terrible temptation 
to Margaret, stood between her and 
the tempter. 

‘Sir,’ she said, ‘I would starve 
rather than eat the bread earned by 
such means. O Margaret’ (this ina 
low voice), ‘I never knew the real 
bitterness of poverty till this mo- 
ment.’ 

‘Madame will think over the 
proposal that I have the honour to 
make,’ said the Maestro, who was 
pretty well aw fait on the subject of 
Society’s prejudices. ‘In the in- 


terest of mademoiselle I hope for a 


favourable answer.’ And laying 
on the table the agreement he had 
prepared, he prudently withdrew. 

Margaret had quite decided to 
accept Roccomboni’s proposal. She 
assumed her mother’s opposition as 
a matter of course; but instead of 
arguing the question with her, she 
hastened to place before her half a 
dozen ‘small accounts,’ the settle- 
ment of which was ‘respectfully 
requested.’ 

Mrs. Sanderby, too, came to Mar- 
garet’s assistance with, 

*I hope, ma’am, you won’t trou- 
ble to think of my small account. 
Miss Woodville, who, I hear, takes 
to the profession, has a fine fortune 
in her throat.’ 

‘Your book will be settled as 
usual, Mrs. Sanderby, on Monday.’ 

There was much meaning in the 
hauteur with which Mrs. Woodville 
made this simple reply. The well- 
meaning landlady submitted to the 
check, and forthwith betook her- 
self to her own quarters. 
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Mrs. Woodville had certainly 
never read Lord Chesterfield’s Let- 
ters ; yet, in common with multi- 
tudes of her own class, she carried 
to its extreme length the principle 
embodied in that nobleman’s advice 
to his son, neither to play the fid- 
dle himself nor to associate with 
those who did. It is needless to 
say how many days it took Mar- 
garet to obtain the material signa- 
ture by the side of her own to the 
agreement drawn up by Roccom- 
boni; enough that, by dint of un- 
wearied persistence, she did at 
length obtain it. 


Margaret had been nearly a 
month at work with the Maestro, 
when one morning, to her surprise, 
no less than to that of her mother, 
Mrs. Drawleigh arrived from Pud- 
dlecombe-by-the-Sea. 

‘Come to stay in London a week, 
Agnes,’ she said. ‘Got a bedroom 
in Half-Moon-street, so as to be 
near dear Lady Barmington. Shall 
spend much of my time between 
her and you. Mean to stay over 
Sunday. Shall take you and dar- 
ling Maggie to hear the new 
preacher at Thumpington Chapel.’ 

At this juncture in walked the 
Maestro, putting back his ringleted 
hair in a manner peculiar to him. 
Mrs. Drawleigh stared at him, say- 
ing to herself, ‘Some foreign ad- 
venturer or another!’ Margaret at 
once rose, and said, 

_ * You'll forgive me, aunt, for leav- 
ing you; I’m going to take my 
singing-lesson.”’ 

The Maestro, with one bow to 
Margaret, opened the door for her 
to go out, and with another, of a 
more sweeping character, to the two 
elder ladies, went out himself. 

‘Did I hear rightly, Agnes? 
asked Mrs. Drawleigh. ‘Is Maggie 
taking singing-lessons? And with 
a foreign professor? A guinea each, 
I'll be bound.’ 

‘Ahem! We—we don’t exactly 
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pay for them. I'll explain. But 
please, sister, don’t hurry me—it’s 
rather a long story.’ 


Her lesson finished, Margaret 
returned, fortunately without Roc- 
comboni. At a glance she com- 
prehended that her aunt had been 
made acquainted with her delin- 
quency. There sat that exalted 
Christian, with eyes raised aloft, 
mouth beatifically opened, palms 
extended, the very image of shock- 
ed piety. Margaret’s spirit, natu- 
rally high and independent, had 
—once the resolution that we are 
aware of taken—assumed an almost 
virile firmness. 

‘I see you know all about it, 
aunt,’ she said jauntily. ‘ What say 
you ?’ 

‘I say,’ was the stern reply, ‘ you 
are taking a step as sinful in itself 
as it is degrading to your family. 
Is it too late to draw back from 
this most iniquitous course? Can 
I—can your uncle do nothing for 
you ?” 

With an expression that for the 
moment veiled her lovely face in 
bitter sadness, Margaret answered, 

‘You or my uncle can do this— 
not for me, but for my mother—in- 
crease her income to one thousand 
pounds a year.’ 

* Your uncle, as a Christian min- 
ister, would best befriend her by 
showing her how she may Zve with- 
in the income that it has pleased 
the Almighty to assign her.’ 

‘Perhaps, aunt, starve would be 
the fitter expression. But don’t let 
us continue a subject on which you 
and I must for ever differ. You 
have given me the exact answer I 
expected to my question. Know- 
ing that I shall receive the same 
from every other friend or relation 
I have, I shall never ask it more. 
I suppose it would be useless to 
offer you and my uncle tickets for 
my first appearance in public?” 

Mrs. Drawleigh cast upon her 
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niece a look which implied nothing 
less than ‘Anathema, maranatha |’ 

‘I will take care to secure you 
good places,’ Margaret continued, 
with comical gravity. 

‘What! ask us to see you ex- 
hibiting yourself in some Jezebel’s 
attire !’ 

‘O no! I shall wear a simple 
morning-dress — dark blue, pro- 
bably.’ 

‘ Consenting to be made love to 
by some incarnation of wickedness.’ 

‘Indeed, you quite mistake. It 
will be to hear me sing “ Angels 
ever bright and fair!” ’ 

Here was a species of anti- 
climax, which caused aunt Draw- 
leigh to retire from the contest, 
covered with confusion, and, if not 
convinced, at least rebuked. 

Greatly exercised in spirit as 
was the rector’s wife by her niece’s 
adhesion to a course which she re- 
garded simply as a descent into the 
bottomless pit, she yet derived 
some consolation from reflecting on 
a second string which she had to 
her bow. Young Herbert Milsom, 
the heir to a fine estate in the 
neighbourhood of Ashdeane, had 
paid Margaret more than common 
attention. Margaret, though heart- 
whole, had shown him a certain 
preference over other young men, 
and there was every appearance 
that their mutual feelings might 
assume a warmer character, when 
circumstances occurred which 
obliged Mrs. Woodville and her 
daughter to quit Ashdeane. Mar- 
garet had schooled herself to re- 
gard her past, with its entire asso- 
ciations, as gone for ever, and the 
name of Herbert Milsom had never 
been mentioned to her since her 
arrival in London, till her aunt 
said, 

‘A particular friend of yours was 
making inquiries about you last 
week. Although you may have 
forgotten Herbert Milsom, he has 
not forgotten you.’ 
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Blushing consciously, Margaret 
said, 

‘I have not forgotten him. But 
it is not likely that he and I can 
ever meet again on equal terms. I 
am about to become an artist; he 
is in what is called Society.’ 

Although Mrs. Drawleigh deem- 
ed society and society’s pursuits 
as synonymous with perdition, she, 
like many other self-styling hum- 
ble Christians, held in immense 
veneration the class of people who 
are supposed to form society ; and 
more than that, she considered 
wealth to be the swmmum bonum of 
earthly felicity. 

‘ My dear,’ she replied, ‘I won't 
let you descend from your social 
position without giving you one 
more chance. Come and stay at 
the rectory. Herbert Milsom, 
you know, lives only five miles off. 
I need say no more: only let me 
warn you of one thing—not a 
single word about this miserable 
business with the Italian musi- 
cian |’ 

‘Thank you, aunt, for your in- 
vitation, which it is impossible I 
can accept at present. For a long 
time to come I shall be too much 
occupied with the //al/ian musician 
to leave London.’ 

Now the real fact of the matter 
was that Herbert Milsom had ex- 
pressed a deep interest in Mar- 
garet’s fate, and was anxious to 
see her and her mother; but Mrs. 
Drawleigh, who, for all her dull 
bigotry and narrowness of spirit, 
was a shrewd woman in common 
things, felt certain on two points in 
this connection. Firstly, that Her- 
bert would, with extreme difficulty, 
obtain his father’s consent to his 
marrying any girl convicted of 
poverty; secondly, that an insu- 
perable barrier would be raised by 
the descent of that girl to the 
ranks of toiling art. 


The spring and a good part of 
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the summer have passed since we 
were presented to Mrs. and Miss 
Woodville in Mrs. Sanderby’s front 
parlour ; and ‘ What do you think 
of Miss Vincent, the new grand 
soprano singer ?’ is now a frequent 
question in artistic circles, to be 
invariably answered more or less 
favourably. Miss Vincent is our 
Margaret, who appears under her 
mother’s maiden name, to the great 
indignation, by the way, of her 
aunt, also wée Vincent. Margaret 
had already sung with exceptional 
success at several public concerts, 
and Roccomboni was in treaty 
with an operatic manager for bring- 
ing her out, when her name ap- 
peared in the programme of a con- 
cert given by Lady Mortimer, one 
of the queens of fashion. 

This was a sore trial to poor 
Mrs. Woodville, who knew Lady 
Mortimer to be very intimate with 
Lady Barmington. Now Lady 
Barmington, having but a shadowy 
knowledge of the financial position 
of her cousin’s widow, might easily, 
had it come to her hearing that 
Mrs. Woodville was in London, 
have obtained for her an invitation 
to this concert ; du¢ had any indif- 
ferent person said to Lady Mor- 
timer, ‘I know Miss Vincent's 
mother for an extremely lady-like 
and attractive person: would you 
object to asking her with her 
daughter?’ her ladyship, though 
a kind-hearted and obliging per- 
son, would have replied, 

‘Don’t talk to me about Miss 
Vincent’s mother. Sir Benjamin 
Juland, who manages everything, 
charges me ten guineas for that 
singer's two songs. I have no 
room for artists’ mothers.’ 


‘I thought you were giving us a 
purely professional concert,’ said 
a remarkably good-looking young 
man, addressing Lady Mortimer, 
shortly after the first part of the 
concert had been concluded. 
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‘So I am, Mr. Milsom,’ was the 
reply. 

‘Indeed! But who is the young 
lady who sang “Casta Diva” so 
magnificently ?” 

‘Get a programme. I hardly 
know who is here. Juland brings 
whom he likes.’ 

‘Very strange,’ thought Herbert 
Milsom. ‘ Never saw anybody so 
like Maggie Woodville.’ 

Miss Vincent, somebody pre- 
sently told him, was the singer of 
‘Casta Diva.’ Then he worked 
his way up to the piano, near 
which, among her sister artists, 
Margaret was sitting. He looked 
fixedly at her. As her eyes met his, 
she started and coloured deeply. 

* Then you are wot Miss Vincent?’ 
he said, taking her hand. 

‘ Here 1 am,’ she whispered. 

‘But your— Is Mrs. Woodville 
here ?” 

‘No; I am alone.’ 

At this moment a middle-aged, 
but youthfully dressed and highly 
*got-up’ lady, leaning across the 
piano, said, 

‘Why, good gracious! if that 
isn’t Margaret Woodville! What 
are you doing here, Margaret, Sit- 
ting among the singers ?” 

‘I’m singing myself, Lady Bar- 
mington,’ she answered, rising and 
approaching the piano. 

‘Indeed! Where’s your mam- 
ma ?’ 

‘She’s at home—’ 

‘Now, Miss Vincent, second 
part beginning. Your duet with—’ 

‘I’m ready, Sir Benjamin.’ And 
Margaret was led away by the emi- 
nent conductor with more than his 
usual gallantry. 

‘Ah, I see it all now—the poor 
girl has turned professional,’ said 
Lady Barmington to Herbert Mil- 
som, who stood near her. 

‘She'll be an ornament to the 
profession,’ was Herbert’s observa- 
tion. ‘ But O, how sad!’ 

‘Ups and downs of life, Mr. 
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Milsom. You used to be a little 
sweet in that quarter?” 

‘Near neighbours of ours, Lady 
Barmington. I thought her by 
far the most charming girl I ever 
knew.’ 

‘Apropos of your county, are you 
acquainted with Sir Arthur Hazle- 
bury ?” 

‘No; he hasn’t shown at Ash- 
deane yet. We hear he’s not much 
of a squire. Plays the double bass, 
paints, buys china—all that sort of 
thing.’ 

‘He's here to-night, and I heard 
Lady Mortimer introduce him to 
Sir Benjamin as a great musical 
amateur.’ 

Let it be added that the object 
of thisintroduction, earnestly sought 
by Sir Arthur Hazlebury, had been 
to make, through the eminent con- 
ductor (as he afterwards did), the 
personal acquaintance of Miss Vin- 
cent. 

‘Do you know who or what this 
Miss Vincent is, who, to judge 
from the inquiries made about her, 
seems to have created a sort of 
sensation?” Thus Lady Mortimer 
to Sir Benjamin as he was taking 
his leave. , 

‘I know that she’s under engage- 
ment with Roccomboni,’ was Ju- 
land’s dryly cautious reply. 

Returned from the concert, Mar- 
garet was agitated by a tumult of 
feelings. She was conscious of a 
great professional success. She 
had spoken with the only man who 
had ever seriously occupied her 
thoughts. She had been intro- 
duced to the present owner of the 
home once so dear to, and never 
to be forgotten by, her. It is 
worthy of remark that she refrained 
from mentioning either of these 
two incidents to her mother. In 
proportion as she felt her own 
mental vigour increasing under con- 
tact with the stern realities of life, 
did she become conscious of that 
parent’s incapacity to view the pre- 
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sent save through the medium of 
the past. 

Six months went by. Margaret, 
after having established her repu- 
tation in the provinces as a dra- 
matic singer of a high class, made 
her first appearance in London, 
Roccomboni selecting for her the 
charming part of her own name- 
sake in Gounod’s Faust. Her suc- 
cess was triumphant. The secret 
of her identity had been well kept. 
Lady Barmington made no sign, 
dreading to find herself socially in 
what she deemed a false position. 
Herbert Milsom—still admiring, 
very nearly loving, Margaret, yet 
wanting the courage requisite to 
face the situation with his family 
and society—made no attempt to 
seriously win her affections. They 
occasionally met in public, and he 
had announced his intention of 
calling upon Mrs. Woodville at the 
house Margaret had enabled her 
now to inhabit in South Kensing- 
ton; but he had never gone the 
length of making his appearance 
there—a fact of which Margaret 
took due note. Roccomboni, save 
when he chanced to look at his 
agreement with his pupil, never 
thought of her but as Miss Vin- 
cent. Within a week after her first 
performance of Margherita she 
had fulfilled all the Maestro’s an- 
ticipations, and was in a fair way 
to become a star of the first mag- 
nitude in the lyrical heaven. 

One of the earliest among the 
persons enrolled without dispute 
in the ranks of society to ask the 
privilege of calling at Miss Vin- 
cent’s private residence was Sir 
Arthur Hazlebury. He understood, 
he said, that she lived with her 
mother. Would Mrs. Vincent do 
him the honour of receiving him ? 
Margaret could hardly maintain 
her gravity at his request. Her 
feminine instinct had already de- 
tected in his advances at least as 
much admiration of herself as of 
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the art she illustrated. She had 
a real liking for the amiable and 
highly-cultivated young Baronet, 
and her imagination may even have 
woven a sort of dramatic situation 
out of the imminent discovery by 
him of her mother’s name. But 
she had too much solid sense to 
found any romantic anticipations 
in connection with the new owner 
of Ashdeane ; besides which, she 
had, since embarking in her artis- 
tic career, acquired an honourable 
ambition to achieve a complete 
independence for her mother that 
forced her to place a curb even 
upon her tenderest affections. By 
way of deferring the proposed visit, 
she replied, not without betraying 
some confusion, that her mother’s 
health obliged her for the present 
to live in retirement. 

‘ But a lady was pointed out to 
me at the theatre as your mother 
twice this week,’ Sir Arthur replied. 
* Of course it is natural that in her 
desire to see you perform she 
should make exceptional exertions. 
I await your permission to obtain 
an introduction to Mrs. Vincent. 
But, O, if you knew how anxiously 
I look forward to the pleasure of 
seeing you in your own home!’ 

At the words ‘ your own home’ 
on the lips of him who now pos- 
sessed the home of her birth Mar- 
garet was overcome by an emotion 
that for the moment rendered her 
speechless. It was during a re- 
hearsal, and behind the scenes, 
that this conversation took place, 
so the semi-obscurity of the spot 
prevented Sir Arthur from remark- 
ing anything beyond Margaret’s 
abrupt silence. Fortunately for 
her the call-boy’s announcement 
at this moment that her presence 
was required on the stage put an 
end to an interview which threat- 
ened to become embarrassing. 

A curious instance of human in- 
consistency is found in the fact 
that society, however it may affect 
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to place the profession of the stage 
under a social ban, is ever ready to 
regard with a species of idolatry 
those of its professors who reach 
the empyrean of dramatic or lyrical 
art. Margaret could not prevent 
society from seeking her out— 
which it did unscrupulously—but 
she absolutely declined to be vul- 
garised. Not a single photographer 
was enabled to exhibit her beauti- 
ful and expressive face in his win- 
dow. Garrick’s portrait, we know, 
was painted, without his know- 
ledge, by Zoffany, concealed in an 
antechamber. ‘The painter’s assist- 
ants are his genius, that never de- 
serts him, and his brush and pallet, 
both portable. The photographer 
requires accessories too numerous 
and too cumbrous to let him steal 
a march on an unwary sitter. 

Mrs. Drawleigh, albeit sancti- 
moniously ignoring her niece’s pro- 
fessional name, followed, unceas- 
ingly and by stealth, the course of 
Miss Vincent’s successes. While 
her so-called religious principles 
taught her to regard the young 
singer as being raised by some 
satanic influence to a ‘bad emin- 
ence,’ from which she must be 
dashed to ultimate destruction, 
the vein of worldliness running 
through her nature made her pause 
in utterly condemning a career 
which was manifestly a road among 
others to the acquirement of money. 
It was destined that the presence 
of one drop of kindred blood in 
Mrs. Drawleigh’s generally cold 
heart, together with the exhibition, 
on a particular occasion, of one 
touch of nature, should bring about 
a dénouement greatly affecting her 
niece’s career. 

An unusual crowd had assem- 
bled to witness Miss Vincent's 
appearance in a new part. Two 
adjoining orchestra stalls were 
occupied respectively by a young 
gentleman and a middle-aged lady, 
strangers to each other. The lady 
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replied rather shortly to such ob- 
servations as were addressed to 
her, during the performance, by 
the gentleman, who could not help 
remarking how closely she was 
veiled, and how carefully she con- 
cealed her countenance from him, 
while at the same time he fancied 
there was in her voice a ring not 
quite strange to him. 

After having obtained what in 
Paris would have been described 
as un succes fou, Miss Vincent was 
led forward to receive the crownin 
applause of the enraptured audi- 
ence. While the gentleman in 
question added an_ enthusiastic 
‘Brava, bravissima!’ to the sur- 
rounding plaudits, the lady, fairly 
carried away by her satisfaction, 
rose, and, as she vigorously clapped 
her hands, put aside her veil so 
that she might see more perfectly 
the object of this great ovation. 

‘Isn’t she magnificent? ex- 
claimed the gentleman. 

‘O, indeed she is! echoed the 
lady. ‘I never could have ima- 
gined she would have reached 
this— 

‘Ah, Mrs. Drawleigh ! 
you know Miss Vincent ” 

‘Know her, Sir Arthur! Why, 
she’s my own niece.’ 

‘The Miss Woodville ?’ 

‘Indeed she is.’ 

‘And my cousin! Ours is a 
strange meeting, Mrs. Drawleigh !’ 

‘It is, Sir Arthur. I will ask 
you—for reasons that you will 
comprehend—to keep it secret.’ 

‘Rely upon me.’ Then, as they 
walked out of the theatre together, 
‘Secret for secret, Mrs. Drawleigh. 
I love your niece. As Miss Vin- 
cent, I had decided to ask her to 
become my wife; and I shall, at 
once.’ 

* Don’t be in a hurry, Sir Arthur. 
Only yesterday the little financier 
told me that until she had realised, 
by her profession, ten thousand 
pounds as a provision for her 
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mother, nothing should induce her 
to leave the stage.’ 

‘Leave it! Why should she, 
because she marries, leave a pro- 
fession which, as you see, absorbs 
her whole being, and in practising 
which she dispenses happiness, in 
one of its most elevated forms, to 
thousands upon thousands of her 
fellow-creatures? But your lips 
are pursing up preparatory to form- 
ing the word “Society.” My dear 
madam, I do not advocate an at- 
tempt to demolish, at a blow, the 
time-honoured prejudices ofsociety. 
I prefer that they should be gra- 
dually undermined by influences 
from within itself, and by the grow- 
ing consciousness of the universal 
homage due to genius and intellect. 
Ah, here’s your brougham. Good- 
night, Mrs. Drawleigh.’ 
*Good-night, Sir Arthur. When 
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are we likely to see you at Ash- 
deane ?” 

‘Hum! A good deal will de- 
pend upon circumstances beyond 
my own control.’ 


At this present writing Margaret 
Woodville has become the wife of 
Sir Arthur Hazlebury. It remains 
to be seen whether the Baronet will 
have the courage of his opinions, 
and allow Lady Hazlebury to con- 
tinue wearing the laurels won by 
Miss Vincent. 

One little incident in connection 
with the heroine of these pages is 
worth mentioning. It is that Lady 
Hazlebury begged of her friend 
Annie Marshall, as a souvenir, and 
as representing one of the first links 
in the chain of her early life, the 
piano at the top of the house. 
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Part the Second. 
THE DUKE OF SHROPSHIRE, 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE IMPENDING CORONET. 


THE visitor drank a glass of the 
beer at a draught, broke and ate a 
biscuit with great deliberateness, 
and then bending forward solemnly 
over May, who sat on a low chair 
at his side, said, 

‘ Well, how do you feel, Duchess?” 

‘Ono, no, no! Don’t say that, 
Charlie! For mercy sake, don’t 
say that! she cried piteously, co- 
vering her face with her hands, and 
dropping her head forward. 

‘What on earth is the matter, 
May?’ he asked tenderly. He 
placed his hand on the rich brown 
hair of the bent head. 

‘I am terrified! O,I am terri- 
fied at that—at the thought that 
you are now—that you have be- 
come so rich; and still more, that 
other awful, awful thing! she 
cried. 

‘What? Thetitle! Why, many 
women would give their right 
hands for it,’ he said, in a tone half 
soothing, half jocose. 

‘I hate it! I hate it! she sobbed 
passionately. ‘I'd rather I was 
dead! I would indeed. O,O, O! 
She sobbed and swayed herself to 
and fro passionately. 

‘In the name of wonder, what 
am I todo? I can’t get rid of it,’ 
he said, in a whimsical tone of 
voice, as he stroked her hair. ‘ You 
know, May, the thing was not of 





my seeking. It was thrust upon 
me. I had no more notion it 
was coming than you had. I had 
no more notion I was related 
to those great Cheynes than you 
had. WhatamI todo? I don’t 
know how to get rid of it. There 
is only one way, and that is, to 
commit high treason and get at- 
tainted ; but in that case they take 
away one’s head when they take 
away one’s title. Ofcourse, I shall 
no longer need what is inside my 
head, now that I am rich; still I 
am not sure that the treason would 
be a success. Can you suggest 
nothing that I could do, May?” 

‘No; nothing. But it is dread- 
ful! O, so dreadful !’ 

He now saw that she was much 
more seriously distressed than he 
had at first imagined, and that her 
uneasiness could not be dispelled 
by badinage. He drew his chair 
as near as he could to hers, and 
taking one of her hands down 
from her face, held it in both his, 
and said, in a deep grave voice, 

‘May darling, I will not have 
you fret about this thing. It can- 
not be helped now, and we must 
only try and accommodate our- 
selves to circumstances in the best 
way we can. I'll tell you what I 
propose: that first all this legal 
business shall be disposed of, and 
that when I am getting near the 
end of that business you go over to 
Paris with your aunt, and that when 
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I have taken the oath in the 
House I slip over quietly to Paris, 
and we get married at the embassy 
there. We can then knock about 
the Continent for a year or two, 
until the town and country are done 
talking about us, and then come 
home, stay quietly for a while at 
one of our country places before 
coming up to our house in Picca- 
dilly. What do you think of that, 
darling? He pressed her hand, 
and raised it to his lips. 

What did she think of that? It 
was worse and worse. Every word 
-he said made it seem more dismal 
and hopeless. He was to go into 
the House of Lords, and she was 
to be married at the ambassador’s 
in Paris. She was to stay at one 
of their country houses—stay there 
for a while before coming up to 
their house in Piccadilly. O, it 
would never, never do! She 
could not bear it! She was not 
suited to any such position. How 
cruel—how piteously cruel Fate was 
with her! 

All she said was, ‘I cannot 
think of it now. I cannot think 
of it now. Do not ask me.’ 

He saw that for the present it 
was useless to urge her further, and 
therefore changed the subject. 

‘You must know, May, that 
while I was in the doctor’s books 
in the country—by the way, I had 
a most extraordinary doctor; I'll 
tell you more of him another time 
—I made up my mind to celebrate 
my return to town by spending 
part of my first day in London 
with you, and giving a supper toa 
lot of my old pals in my old dig- 
gings in Long-acre.’ 

She took down her hand from 
her face, and sat back in her chair. 

‘May, you are very pale? Are 
you unwell ?” 


‘No; I am quite well. Shall 


you have many at the supper ?” 
‘No; not verymany. A dozen 
or so. 


Just the old fellows who 
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knew me, and whom I liked when 
—I mean whom I have always 
liked.’ He had been near alluding 
to the great change, but had 
stopped in time. ‘Then he gave 
her the names of those he ex- 
pected. She knew of them all, and 
brightened up a little as he went 
on with his descriptive catalogue 
of his guests. At length he came 
to little Porson, the novelist and 
journalist. 

‘ Little Porson, too, will be there. 
You know little Porson? Well, 
no, but I have told you of him. 
He’s a dapper, mild, conceited 
fellow, with the best heart and the 
most infernally restless tongue in 
the world. He has just got out a 
new novel. It’s called 4 Maid of 
Chelsea, and is doing very well, I 
believe. By the way, I have had 
a most polite letter from Blantyre 
& Ferguson, the firm that published 
my book. They say that of late 
the demand for the book has been 
SO great as to warrant them in get- 
ting out, in three volumes, a new 
edition four times as large as the 
first. Think of that!’ 

She looked up brightly, and cried, 
*O Charlie, that is good news!’ 

‘I should have thought it great 
news a month ago, but it does not 
make much difference now.’ 

‘Ah, I forgot,’ she said sadly. 
All the light left her face suddenly, 
and during the rest of the time they 
were together that day she never 
called him Charlie again. 

When he left she went up to her 
own room, feeling wretched and 
cold and broken-hearted. She 
locked herself in once more, and 
drew down the blind. 

Ah, what a change! What an 
awful change! Not in him; there 
was no change in his kind nature. 
And yet there was a change. 
Of old he thought and spoke of 
only two things, he seemed to have 
had only two things to think of— 
his work and herself. 
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Now he had to think of the 
House of Lords, for he was a great 
lord ; and of foreign cities, for he 
was rich and must travel; and of 
business of vast importance, for he 
owned wide tracts of land, with 
castles, and villages, and towns. 
By the side of all these things how 
wretchedly insignificant she seem- 
ed! In their presence she was 
dwarfed into nothing. She could 
not recognise herself, and surely 
he could not recognise her. She 
would be invisible to him, unless, 
indeed, she happened to be in his 
way. 

Yes, in so far as she might be 
anything to him, she should be in 
his way. He was a strong man, 
who knew the world and was very 
clever. He would take his place 
among all these great things natu- 
rally. He would be invited to 
assist in the government of the 
country, and in course of time add 
the dignities and honours his intel- 
lect would bring him to those he 
had just inherited. By the side of 
a man in such a career was not the 
place for such as she. 

Her*aunt had always said one 
should keep in the sphere of life 
into which one was born, and now 
the justice of this saying was plain ; 
nothing could be plainer. If he 
had not come into this thing, if 
his book had been a success while 
he was still simple Mr. Cheyne, 
and if he had got on as a writer, and 
became famous and rich, she would 
willingly share his triumph and 
prosperity with him. In that case 
all would come gently, softly. 
Even if he had leaped into fame 
and fortune it would be no more 
than they had been dreaming about, 
hoping for. But in the present 
case an intolerable burden. had 
been thrust upon her shoulders. 
She could not, she would not bear it. 

No. She would never marry 
now. Never. She could never 
marry any one but him, and now 
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he had been taken from her as 
much as though the grave had 
opened and swallowed him. She 
should only be in his way. He had 
always been heir to the honours 
which had now come upon him, 
and, no doubt, her aunt had always 
been right in saying that people 
were born to high state, although 
at their birth, and for some time 
after, it might seem they had been 
intended for humbler places. Was 
not the present a case in point? 
Here was he perfectly at his ease 
about the new position into which 
he had come, to which he had been 
born, but of which he knew nothing 
until a few days ago. Here was 
she overwhelmed, appalled by the 
mere thought of the honours and 
responsibilities. Why? Why was 
she so frightened by the mere 
phantoms of things which he took 
as easily as the ordinary events of 
every-day life? Because he had 
been born to them, and she had 
not. Nothing could be plainer. 
Ah, nothing ! 

No, she would never marry any 
one now. Heshould marry ; marry 
a lady born; marry one whose 
whole life had been spent among 
such things as were to surround him 
all the days of his life. He should 
marry some one who was not only 
accustomed to such things, but 
who expected their presencealways, 
and would feel uncomfortable if 
they were withdrawn from her. 
He should marry such a wife and 
be happy, and she herself would be 
happy, knowing she had—done her 
duty by him in refusing to marry 
him. 

Her duty, ay; but what of her 
love? 

Then she threw herself on her 
bed and sobbed passionately. 

Her love! Was all her love for 
him to count as nothing in this 
bitter case? Were all her hopes 
and dreams to vanish? She had 
been faithful to him with her whole 
x 
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nature; she would be faithful to 
him until her death. But had the 
end of all come so soon? So soon, 
that the end had come while she 
was only picturing to herself the 
beginning. Had the love-cham- 
bers of her heart to be locked for 
ever upon merely an image? Were 
all the sweet thoughts of the future 
which used to haunt her to fade 
away for ever? Should she never 
minister to him, or cheer him, or 
help him? Ofold he had said she 
should read his proofs to him, for 
the ear is quicker to catch an error 
or an unhappy phrase than the 
writer’s eye. Should she not share 
his troubles and hear his plans? 
She had a little money, and he was 
able to make a little. In the old 
days their united incomes seemed 
enough for a quiet pair to start on. 
Now he would hardly miss their 
joint incomes multiplied a hundred 
times. All was over with her. 
Come, night and darkness! Come, 
O grave, for life was over ! 

Then for a long time she lay and 
sobbed as though her heart would 
break. No thoughts were clearly 
defined to her. She simply felt 
the great woe around her like a 
choking mist. There was hope no- 
where. Her life was over. There 
was nothing for her to do. 

Nothing. 

Ah, yes, there was one thing. 
One last thing. 

The consciousness that some- 
thing remained for her to do roused 
her, and she got up and bathed her 
flushed, miserable face, and took 
down her little writing-case from 
its place on the shelf, and opened 
it on the dressing-table. 

With deliberate hands she se- 
lected a sheet of paper, took up 
a pen, dipped it slowly into the 
ink, and wrote the address and 
date. ‘Then she paused, bowed 
her head on her arm, and remained 
motionless. She was about to ad- 
dress her last letter to him. How 
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should she begin it? Last month 
when she wrote she called him ‘ My 
darling Charlie.’ That would not 
do now. And yet he was her dar- 
ling more than ever. She never 
loved him so much as now. But 
she must not tell him so. She 
must let him think she had changed 
her mind, changed her heart to- 
wards him. 

How should she begin ? 

She would set out without any 
formal beginning, and finish with 
no formal ending. She would say 
what she had to say without ad- 
dressing him by name, and then 
thus put her own name. 

She waited a little while to think 
what she should say, and then wrote 
a few lines, and was surprised to 
find it so easy to dismiss finally all 
she held dear. She did not sigh or 
weep as she wrote, and nothing 
could be simpler or more direct 
than her words. They were: 


‘ Ever since I heard of the great 
changes which have taken place 
with you of late, I have felt that all 
between us must be at an end. 
Even if I could bear the weight of 
your new position, I would not, and 
in any case I should be unworthy of 
the place. It is not you who have 
changed, but I. You must not 
write to me or come to me again. 
I will not see you if you call. I 
will not answer you if you write. 
I shall always have a most friendly 
feeling towards you, but we must 
not meet. If you do not want the 
ring you gave me, I should like to 
keep it in memory of you. 

‘Marion DurRRANT.’ 


She finished the letter in a firm 
hand, and without any unusual 
effort. She wrote more as if she 
was putting down the words of 
some one else. When she spoke 
of keeping the ring, she never 
thought of looking at it. Indeed, 
she had forgotten it was on one of 
the fingers that held the sheet of 
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paper on which she wrote steady. 
It seemed to her she was writing 
about another person’s ring, and 
that in making the unusual request 
she was thinking of the person on 
whose behalf she wrote, and not 
of the foolish proprieties of the case. 

When the letter was signed, she 
put it in an envelope. How 
should she address it? She had not 
directed an envelope to him since 
the wreck. All her notes and let- 
ters to him had gone under cover 
to Dr. Rowland. Still she felt as if 
she was acting for another, and not 
for herself. And yet she could not 
write down his new title. No. 
For the last time, and out of re- 
gard to—to old times, she would 
address him as—as she had done 
before that day he went away on 
that journey which had changed 
her inward life and the outward 
look of all the world. 

She always posted letters to him 
with her own hand. As soon as 
she had finished writing, she put 
on her hat, and went down-stairs. 
Her aunt was in the little sitting- 
room as usual. 

‘I’m going to the post, aunt,’ 
said May, looking in from the 
doorway. ‘And I think I'll go for 
a short walk then.’ 

‘Is—is—’ The woman paused. 
She did not like to say Charlie or 
Mr. Cheyne, and she could not 
yet bring herself to call him by his 
new name. ‘Is—is—he going 
with you, or waiting for you? I 
hope all is pleasant between you. 
You are not looking very bright, 
Marion.’ 

‘I feel a little tired, that is all. 
The air will do me good. Have 
you any letter for post, aunt ?’ 

‘You have not quarrelled? There 
is something wrong with you. I 
hope no difference has come be- 
tween you?” 

Miss Traynor’s old views with 
regard to caste had not been 
changed in the least, but they had 
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been placed in abeyance. It was 
not now a question of preordina- 
tion. She knew Marion loved 
him better than all else on earth, 
and she loved Marion, and only 
Marion. It was therefore no longer 
an abstract question. The matter 
now concerned her darling girl, 
her only care, her only hope, her 
only joy, the one lamp that illumed 
the downward way of her life. She 
need not think of him as a duke; 
she need think of him as Charles 
Cheyne only. He should be no- 
thing more than that to her, if he 
might be everything else he had 
been to her darling Marion. She 
could not originate or adopt a new 
theory on the subject of caste, but 
she could hold her old one at 
arm’s length when it threatened 
the happiness of the young girl 
round whose welfare all her hopes 
centred. 

When Marion spoke, her voice 
was low, clear, and free from tre- 
mulousness. 

‘No, aunt, we have not quar- 
relled. A difference, without a 
quarrel, has come between us, but 
I have written a letter to him,’ 
holding it up ; ‘and this will make 
it all right,’"—she added mentally, 
‘ for him.’ 

‘I am glad, my darling, there is 
no quarrel. Of course we must all 
have our differences, but need not 
have any quarrels. I wonder, if I 
asked him, would he come and 
dine with us to-morrow ?” 

‘I am afraid he would not. I 
think you had better not write.’ 

As she said these words, she 
went out of the room. 

‘I fear there is something more 
than a difference between them,’ 
thought Miss Traynor, as the door 
closed upon the girl. 

Holding the letter in her hand, 
Marion went out into the bright 
warm weather. The post-pillar, in 
which she had posted every line 
she had ever written to him, was 
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at the end of the street. She 
walked down listlessly to the end 
of the street, mechanically raised 
her hand to the hole, and dropped 
the letter in. 

It had no sooner escaped her 
fingers, and fallen with a hollow 
rattle down the pillar, than she 
shuddered, made a convulsive 
clutch at the mouth of the pillar, 
as though to snatch it back, then 
drew her figure together, and hur- 
ried away. 

She walked on until she found 
herself in Hyde Park. She went 
west, thinking of nothing, feeling 
nothing but a dead numbed sensa- 
tion at her heart. She passed into 
Kensington Gardens, and there, 
finding a quiet retired seat under 
the trees, sat down. 

It was better here, in the 
bright clear air, than in the small 
house, where she could not get 
away from her aunt’s questioning 
face. Yet that questioning face 
would have to be answered some 
time. And what would the an- 
swer be? 

All at once, as she put this 
question to herself, the full effect 
of that letter rushed in upon her 
mind. 

What! was it all over? Had 
the simple act of dropping that 
letter into the pillar put an end for 
ever to all that had been between 
her and Charlie? Was it all over 
now? All over, as though it never 
had been, except that there was 
the tormenting memory of the 
pleasant hours and dreams that 
had been, all the delicious sense 
of protection and companionship 
now withdrawn. O, blank indeed 
had life become! That small act 
of dropping those few lines into 
the pillar had cut her off for ever 
from him. She could not get her 
letter back—she could not now with- 
draw her words. If she had only 


waited until now! If she had only 
kept that letter by her until now, for 
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an hour! There had been no need 
to post it so soon. If she had kept 
it till night, and then posted it, he 
would have received it next morn- 
ing. That would have been time 
enough. She had loved him so 
long she might have waited a few 
hours longer. OO, it was hard, hard, 
hard to give up all she had set her 
heart upon ! 

The tears ran down her face, 
and she sobbed quietly for a while 
before she turned homeward. 

That day she avoided her aunt 
as much as possible, and would 
not speak any more about the po- 
sition of affairs between her and 
him. She had a headache, and 
went to her room and lay down 
for a while. 

She could not sleep. She wept, 
and lay thinking of all that had 
been and of that letter. It was 
broad daylight still when she got 
up. She thought the whole thing 
over again, and having come to 
the conclusion once more that she 
had done right, that she would 
not recall that letter if she could, 
and that her only chance of keep- 
ing her resolution was not to see 
him any more, she made up her 
mind to go away from home, and 
leave no trace of whither she had 
gone behind her. Then she opened 
her writing-case once more, wrote 
a few lines to her aunt, and went 
out. 





CHAPTER V. 
THE GLORIOUS PRIVILEGE. 


WHEN the Duke of Shropshire 
left Miss Traynor’s house in Tenby- 
terrace, Knightsbridge, he had the 
remainder of the afternoon at his 
disposal. None of the men he had 
invited would be at his place until 
nine o'clock. He had no plan 
for getting rid of the intervening 
time. When he set out for Tenby- 
terrace, he had intended staying 
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longer with Marion, but in the 
mood he then found her, he con- 
sidered it better not to remain 
long. He thought the great sud- 
denness of the change had over- 
come her, and that a few hours to 
herself would be the best thing for 
her. 

With regard to himself, he could 
not fully realise the change recent 
events had made in his fate. He 
was now almost as well as he had 
been when he set out from London 
to Silverview. He had been de- 
tained in the country a few days 
beyond those necessary for the 
safety of his health; and his fine 
constitution, aided by the good 
air and the marvellous alteration 
in his fortune, had done wonders 
towards restoring him to his old 
fine physical condition. 

Macklin & Dowell had pro- 
mised that he should have little or 
no trouble in establishing his claim, 
and they had backed their pro- 
mise by placing their banking 
account, specially increased for the 
purpose, at his service. Each 
member of the firm had been down 
with him at Silverview, and the 
only trouble from which each 
seemed to suffer was the mere fear 
that he might in some way be in- 
convenienced. 

The lawyers and all the servants 
at the Castle had been calling him 
‘your Grace’ for many days, and 
although the title bestowed upon 
him by his old companions had 
protected him from shock in find- 
ing himself so addressed, he felt 
very uncomfortable and ill at ease. 
He had while at Silverview left 
strict word that he could see no 
one except those with whom he 
had made an appointment by let- 
ter. But although no unauthorised 
person was allowed past the lodges, 
the greatness of his position was 
continually thrust upon him as 
soon as he was able to move about, 
by the bowing servants in the 
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house and the uncovered work- 
men out of doors. 

Although the gates of the de- 
mesne were carefully guarded, the 
castle-fortress was not impregnable. 
Through the post the new Duke 
was assailed day and night. After 
the newspapers had announced his 
succession to the property and title 
he was inundated with letters from 
people and societies he had hither- 
to not heard of. The first intima- 
tion he received that the outer 
world knew anything of his altered 
circumstances was from a circular 
about a voice lozenge, without 
which, it would appear, no public 
speaker could, with any chance of 
success, address an audience. 
Every member of the Houses of 
Lords and Commons was ready to 
bear enthusiastic testimony to the 
efficacy ofthese lozenges. The word 
* Lords’ was underlined, and the cir- 
cular was accompanied by two of 
the wonderful lozenges, and a 
manuscript request that his Grace 
would give them an early trial. 

‘If I was a prima donna, getting 
a hundred a night for singing, they 
could not show a greater anxiety 
about my voice,’ said the Duke to 
Rowland. 

‘But you get ten times more for 
your silence than any prima donna 
ever got for her singing,’ said Row- 
land. 

This set the Duke thinking. 

Then came a hundred formal 
well and ill spelled letters from all 
kinds of people who had been in 
the employment of the old Duke, 
and wished to serve under the new 
one, and from those who had not 
served before, but were anxious to 
be of assistance to the family now. 
All the servants wanted instruc- 
tions, and the new peer did not 
know how to give any instructions. 
Part of this business he handed 
over to the Silverview steward, and 
part to his lawyers, Macklin & 
Dowell. 
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He was obliged to give long in- 
terviews to the agents of the vari- 
ous estates; for although his claim 
to the title and property had not 
yet been legally confirmed, every 
one connected with the property 
treated him as though he were in 
full possession. 

From all kinds of charitable and 
pious bodies and institutions, and 
from all kinds of private people, 
begging-letters came in showers 
upon him. On one day no fewer 
than four hundred letters were de- 
livered at the Castle ; upwards of 
three hundred of which were from 
unknown people, asking assistance 
of one kind or another. 

Some of these people who asked 
aid, for what seemed to them meri- 
torious purposes, had sought to 
force their way through the lodge- 
gates, and one lady, of more perse- 
verance than good taste, had bribed 
a child of one of the lodge-keepers 
to open a wicket and let her into 
the grounds. This occurred when 
the new owner of Silverview was 
able to take exercise in the grounds. 
He saw her before any of the ser- 
vants about the place. She came 
up to him, and, not knowing who 


he was, asked him how she was to 


obtain an interview with the Duke. 

‘May I ask,’ said he, with a smile, 
‘what you want to see him about ? 
You know, I suppose, that he sees 
nobody ?” 

*O yes, I know that,’ answered 
the lady, looking up into his face. 
Shewas small and had dark hair and 
eyes. He thought she was about 
the same size as Marion. ‘But I 
got in by fraud, and I hope you 
will help me if you can to see his 
Grace. You have some authority 
here?’ she asked. 

She was not nearly so bright or 
so pretty as Marion, but she re- 
minded him strongly of her. He 
was now thinking of the little house 
in Tenby-terrace, and wishing to 
be there. He answered gravely, 


‘Yes, I have some influence 
here.’ 

‘Then, like a good Christian, 
get me just a few minutes with the 
Duke. You will be doing an act 
of charity, you will indeed. I have 
come here to beg in the interest 
of a most worthy charity. It is for 
the purpose of keeping up the Bar- . 
nardstown Home for Decayed Spin- 
sters.’ 

He smiled again, thinking how 
far Marion would be removed from 
the condition of a decayed spin- 
ster. 

‘If you go to the Castle now 
you will most certainly not see the 
Duke there. The orders are very 
strict that no one is to be admit- 
ted, and I am sure you would have 
no chance of seeing him there. But 
if you give me any message, I pro- 
mise it shall reach him as though 
you had seen him yourself.’ 

‘Perhaps,’ she said vivaciously, 
‘you are the Duke yourself?’ 

‘I am,’ he said simply; ‘I am 
the Duke.’ He felt glad that the 
first person of the outside world 
who knew him as the Duke should 
have reminded him of Marion. 
If you give me your name and 
address, you may count on a sub- 
scription from me, on one condi- 
tion.’ 

‘And what is the condition, your 
Grace ?” 

‘That you say nothing about this 
meeting ; for if you did, the place 
would so swarm with good people 
like yourself, that we should have 
to fly. Stay, I'll enlist you in my 
defence. I will give you a sub- 
scription every year. I have pro- 
mised you the subscription with a 
condition, and I] will impose no 
fresh condition now. But if be- 
tween this and the time I leave the 
Castle for town no one else gets 
into the grounds, I'll give you a 
donation as well as a subscription.’ 

He had spoken playfully, and 
she laughed. 
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‘If that is so, I will paint your 
Grace in the most atrocious colours.’ 
‘But that will be telling of our 
meeting.’ 

‘Ono! Iwill paint as though 
from hearsay.’ 

It pleased him greatly that the 
first promise he made of help to a 
benevolent object was made through 
one who reminded him of Marion. 

All these little things had gradu- 
ally accustomed him to the dignities 
which had lately fallen upon him, 
so that by the time he got to Lon- 
don he neither blushed nor laughed 
on being called by his title or 
spoken to as his title demanded. 
Still there was much that was new 
and disturbing ; and, before setting 
out for London, he resolved not to 
carry up his title with him, except 
among those from whom he could 
not hide it. One of the titles that 
went with the dukedom was Baron 
Ashington; and when he got to his 
hotel in London he gave his name 
as Ashington, and was entered on 
the books as ‘— Ashington, Esq.’ 

This day he had arrived in London 
was the first one of freedom he had 
enjoyed since the wreck. He was 
now staying at an hotel where they 
could have no suspicion of who he 
was. He had not given this ad- 
dress to any one, and all letters 
were to be forwarded to him at his 
lawyers’. He was free to go where 
he liked—do what he chose. 

In the old days he should have 
thought himself fortunate if he 
could afford five shillings a day for 
pocket-money. Now he had in his 
pocket two hundred pounds, and 
at his hotel three hundred more. 
He had not yet opened a bank ac- 
count, but he drew on Macklin & 
Dowell for any money he wanted. 

He had known what the want of 
money was. He had often been 
obliged to walk to offices with his 
Mss., for want of pence to buy 
postage-stamps for them. He had 
been without tobacco, without a 
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dinner, without the means of get- 
ting his shoes mended. Now 
here he was in this rich fine 
weather, with the sense of strength 
in his limbs, and the feeling of youth 
in his heart, and the consciousness 
of money in his pocket. In his 
poor days one of the things he 
most yearned for was travel. Now 
the four ends of the world lay open 
to him, with every comfort and lux- 
ury of each. 

He found himself in Regent- 
street. He lit a cigar. The day 
was very warm. The cigar was ex- 
cellent. He was in the finest hu- 
mour. He looked at the carriages 
whirling by. He counted a score 
of coronets, but not one had the 
eight strawberry leaves. He saw 
one with four leaves and four pearls 
round the band, and six with four 
leaves round the band and four 
pearls supported on pyramids. 
These were the carriages of a mar- 
quis and six earls ; the other coro- 
nets belonged to barons. And he 
who had lately wanted a smoke, a 
dinner, a pair of shoes, had now, in 
all likelihood, an income as great as 
the whole twenty peers put together. 
It was incredible! incredible! 

He looked away from the car- 
riages to the shop-windows. Any 
of these things exposed for sale 
were his if he willed it so. There 
was not one single article from 
end to end of the street which he 
could not have for raising his fin- 
ger. 

Not a soul in Regent-street knew 
him. None of his friends ever came 
that way. Journalists seldom get 
west of Charing Cross, unless they 
happen to live at the aristocratic 
side of St. Martin’s-lane. He was 
to see all his old friends that night 
at Long-acre, and he had seen 
May, and now he was enjoying for 
the first time the pleasure of an z- 
cognito. He had not ever been 
well enough off to keep an account 
in Regent-street, and consequently 
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there was no chance of the shop- 
people recognising him. 

As he passed the various win- 
dows dear to ladies, he thought how 
he and May would stroll up this 
street some day soon—to-morrow or 
the day after—and she should select 
any things she liked, and he would 
have them sent home. Even now, 
as he walked, he fancied she was 
on his arm, and that he was draw- 
ing her attention to all the pretty 
and rich things. 

For one moment he never felt 
his altered circumstances made any 
difference between her and him. 
He was no better now than ever 
he had been, and she was no worse. 
He had never loved any one but 
her, and he had no intention of 
giving up any of his love for her, 
because he was now a rich man 
with a fine title. Of old he had, in 
his talk, been familiar with dukes, 
and thought them very wonderful 
beings. Since then he had seen 
and spoken to two dukes, and had 
become one himself. The latter 
fact ruined dukes for ever in his 
mind. If they could make a duke 
out of a newspaper and publisher’s 
hack, the standard for dukes must 
not be very high. 

He did not know what to do with 
himself. It was now four o'clock, 
and he had eaten nothing since 
breakfast, except the biscuits at 
Tenby-terrace. He did not care 
to do anything particular. It was 
sufficiently delightful to stroll about 
old familiar London, and look at 
all the old things through the glass 
of his new fortune. He felt ‘the 
glorious privilege of being indepen- 
dent.’ He might hail a cab and 
be driven to Shropshire House, 
one of the most splendid dwelling- 
places in London. He might drive 
to any of the stations of the 
great railways, and be carried at 
the rate of forty miles an hour to- 
wards one of his country-seats. He 
might drive to London Bridge or 
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the Docks, and there take passage 
for almost any land under the sun. 
Ay, that would not be a bad no- 
tion. Why not get into a cab, drive 
to London Bridge, take a steam- 
boat to Greenwich, and come back 
by land? He had often done this 
before, and the excursion would 
be well within his present means ! 

He called a passing hansom and 
got in. In the old days he always 
thought a good many times before 
he took a cab. In fact he thought 
so often that he rarely took one. 
He got out at London Bridge and 
took the boat to Greenwich. 

He sat down and locked at the 
motley crowd around him. He sat 
between a private soldier and a 
young girl who looked like a poor 
milliner. Opposite him was a 
working man, with a short clay 
pipe in his mouth, fast asleep. 
Forward of the sleeping man was 
a comely matron, with a rosy child 
at her side ; and aft of the sleeping 
man was a nondescript long-shore 
man, half clerk, half tout, whole 
rogue. 

What should he do when he got 
to Greenwich? Get something to 
eat at the Ship. Ay, that would 
be very good. The fresh air of the 
river cooled him, and he felt the 
gratifying assurance that when he 
got to the Ship he should be in a 
condition to dispose of a nice little 
dinner in a thoroughly workman- 
like manner. 

Was this the first time a duke 
had gone from London Bridge 
to Greenwich on the foredeck 
of a steamboat? (He was smok- 
ing still; and no smoking is ‘al- 
lowed abaft the funnel.’) He 
thought it most likely. Would 
this poor young milliner rather sit 
beside him or beside that fine 
young soldier? And what would 
that poor young milliner think if 
she knew she was sitting by the 
side of a real duke, who had a 
great desire to put his arm round 
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the owner of that pallid face and 
limp figure, and support her in a 
fatherly way until they came to 
their journey’s end? 

‘ Will you allow me to offer you 
a cigar?’ said the Duke to the 
soldier. 

‘Very much obliged to you, I’m 
sure, sir,’ said the soldier, taking 
one. 

‘Are you stationed down the 
river? A light? Here, strike it 
on the box.’ 

‘Thank you. No, sir. I am 
not stationed down the river. I 
am going down to see some friends 
at Greenwich.’ 

‘ Lady friends, I have no doubt ?” 
said the Duke, with a good-na- 
tured smile. The soldier was a fine 
honest-looking young fellow, and it 
pleased the Duke to think that he 
had a sweetheart down at Green- 
wich, who would be glad to see 
him when he got there, as May 
was glad to see another person 
when that person got to Tenby- 
terrace. 

‘It’s my mother and sister, sir. 
My mother is sixty-five years of 
age.’ 

‘Ah?’ said the Duke, thinking of 
the poor, young, helpless, deserted 
mother who bore himself, and who 
died in an alien land years and 
years ago. 

‘Yes, sir. She’s an old woman, 
and I’m going down to see her, 
and I don’t count on seeing her. 
My sister writes to say the doctor 
says she can’t hold out another 
few days.’ 

‘I am sorry to hear that, I am 
indeed. And do you think there 
is no hope?’ 

‘ There is no hope, sir. She has 
been bad a long time, and the 
doctor said all along she’d never 
be up and about again.’ 

‘Poor old soul!’ said the Duke 
sympathetically. ‘Now,’ thought 
he, ‘ the thing is, would this young 
soldier resent my offering him a 
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present of a fiver? I am afraid he 
would. He looks as if he were a 
lad of the right sort, and I must 
not even run the chance of offend- 
ing him. No, no; I mustn’t offer 
him money.’ He paused a while in 
thought, and then spoke : 

‘ By the way, did you ever hear 
of a society called the Soldiers’ 
Kith and Kin Society ?” 

‘No, sir.’ 

‘Well, it is a very good society. 
I would strongly recommend you 
to join it. You're a young man, 
and you ought to be a member of 
it. I am connected with it, and if 
you will be so kind as to give me 
your name and the name of where 
you are quartered, I’ll send you 
some information about the society, 
and then you can make up your 
mind about joining it or not.’ 

The young soldier pulled his 
sister’s letter out of the bosom of 
his jacket, and handed the enve- 
lope to the Duke. 

‘That’s where I’m quartered, 
and if you will please to send the 
thing there, I'll get it.’ 

The Duke thrust the envelope 
into his waistcoat-pocket, and soon 
afterwards he shook hands with 
the young soldier on Greenwich 
pier. He walked into the Ship, 
and ordered dinner. While he was 
waiting he asked for the means of 
writing a letter. Having copied 
the name and address on the en- 
velope the young soldier had given 
him, he wrote on a sheet of paper, 
‘From the Soldiers’ Kith and Kin 
Society,’ folded two five-pound 
notes into the sheet of paper, 
closed up and stamped the enve- 
lope, and on his way back stopped 
his cab at a post-office, and dropped 
the letter in. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
A SUPPER WITHOUT A HOST. 


Tue Duke had been quite right 
about his appetite. He could have 
contented himself with a steak, but 
now he might as well have a nice 
little dinner, and play with it for 
an hour or so. He had fricasseed 
sole, roast shoulder of mutton, 
duck and peas, and cheese fondu. 
He had a bottle of sound claret, 
and maraschino to finish with; and 
all the time there was the fresh- 
ness from the river streaming in 
through the window, and the soft 
beat of paddle-wheels and the 
swirl of cool water at the prows of 
steamers and of barges. 

Yes, this was much better than 
working seven, eight, or ten hours 
a day in the top of that dull house 
in Long-acre, where the smell of 
varnish, turpentine, and shavings 
of the factory blended not plea- 
santly with the dull damp odour 
native to the street outside. And 
of those ten hours a day what had 
come? On an average not more 
than a dozen shillings a day. A 
dozen shillings a day! Fancy a 
dozen shillings a day for all that 
work—all that plotting and plan- 
ning, and weighing and consider- 
ing; and then the hateful slavery 
of having to bend over a desk 
until he grew sick of pens, ink, 
and paper as a prisoner grows sick 
of his cell! And then, after the 
weary writing, the reading over, and 
scoring out and writing in—after 
this came the proofs, and after the 
proofs came the printed and pub- 
lished sheet, and the two blunders 

or infelicities on each page, or the 
five in each column, which had, 
after all, escaped him! O, it was 


a cruel life now to look back upon, 
but he had not felt it to be so at 
the time. 

Now here he was, at the plea- 
sant open window. He had had 
an excellent simple little dinner, 
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and now he was smoking a cigar 
which cost as much as all the 
bird’s-eye he had used in a week 
of the old time! Every day he 
could do what he liked, go where 
he liked, buy what he liked. In 
a few days, as soon as the novelty 
had worn off May, he should make 
her go with him everywhere in 
the neighbourhood of London. He 
should map out the little trips they 
should take. She should travel in 
the softest of carriages, and taste 
the daintiest fare, and see the fairest 
sights. It would be so good to 
lean back and watch the delight 
in her bright face, as she came 
upon some beauty of wood or glen 
or river! It would be such a hap- 
piness to him to see her resting on 
the most luxurious cushions art 
could devise! It would be so good 
to see the servants at every place 
they stayed eager to anticipate her 
lightest wish! It would be de- 
lightful ! 

And now he should not abandon 
writing altogether. Of course he 
should never run a story in any of 
the papers again. But he would 
write a novel in time. He need 
be in no hurry about it. He would 
have excellent opportunities of 
going about and picking up local 
colour and character. As far as 
he knew, no English duke had 
ever written a novel. It would be 
a novelty to find three volumes at 
Mudie’s and Smith’s by the Duke 
of Shropshire. There would bean 
enormous demand for it. 

Fortunately he had not sold the 
copyright of anything he had writ- 
ten, so that no one could now 
advertise a book of his without his 
consent. He had sold the three- 
volume right of the Duke of Fen- 
wick to Blantyre & Ferguson ; 
but they had no power to put ‘by 
the Duke of Shropshire’ on the 
title-page ; and even though all the 
world and his wife knew ‘ Charles 
Augustus Cheyne,’ author of the 
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Duke of Fenwick, was now Duke of 
Shropshire, the effect was not nearly 
so striking as if the page showed 
the title he now bore. 

Ah, it was pleasant to be rich at 
last! He had often dreamed and 
written of great riches, but never 
of such a colossal fortune as he 
now owned. He was not crushed 
by it, and yet he felt he should 
have great difficulty in disposing 
of his revenue. There were, of 
course, four or five houses to keep 
in order and readiness ; and there 
were subscriptions and donations 
to be paid, as a matter of routine. 
But after this had all been done 
scarcely any impression had been 
created on the enormous income. 
He had no taste for horses or 
gambling, but he supposed it 
would be necessary for him to rely 
on some such means for getting 
rid of his money. 

The seventh duke had managed 
to get through his income, but it 
was by means which the ninth would 
not follow. He did not believe in 
keeping up five or six huge estab- 
lishments, as though a great noble 
lived in each, and for no other 
reason than that they might be 
lent to friends. He was safe from 
the temptation of lending his 
houses to any of his old friends, for 
not one of all the people he knew 
could afford the mere tips to the 
servants. 

Any way, it was a very pleasant 
thing to sit there at ease, smoking 
the very best cigar, looking at the 
broad river, and knowing that one’s 
pockets were full of money, and 
that the moment those pockets 
were empty they might be filled 
again and again and again as often 
as one liked. 

A cab was called for him, and 
he drove the whole way to Long- 
acre. It was dusk as he came, and 
that was a mercy, for he passed 
through repulsive ways and repul- 
sive people. But still the sur- 
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roundings had no power to depress 
him ; and although he did feel a 
sense of relief when he found him- 
self crossing Waterloo Bridge, he 
was not sorry for his drive. When 
a man of good constitution and 
equable mind is happy and on good 
terms with himself and the world, 
there is something cheering and 
invigorating in the contemplation 
of large masses of people, no 
matter of what social standing those 
people may be. 

When he got to Long-acre it was 
dark. He ran up the long-familiar 
stairs, and found himself in the old 
rooms. They had, by his order, 
been altered greatly since he had 
last seen them. All the old furni- 
ture had now been removed, and 
what had been his sitting-room 
had been converted into a dining- 
room, and what had been his bed- 
room into a smoking-room. Two 
more rooms at the opposite side of 
the landing had been taken by 
him. The smaller of these had 
been lined with hat and coat pegs, 
and the larger discharged the joint 
offices of larder, wine-cellar, and 
butler’s pantry. In the last room 
sat two waiters. A third servant 
took charge of the hat-pegs, and 
a fourth attended to the door 
down-stairs. None of the men wore 
livery. 

No one had come yet, and the 


-host went into the smoking-room 


and sat down. He did not ex- 
pect any man to be punctual there 
at nine o’clock, and some he did 
not expect until after the theatres. 
He had asked about twenty artists 
—actors, authors, musicians; and 
although he had got replies from 
only five, he fully expected all 
would come. He knew Bohemia 
seldom troubles itself to answer 
letters of that kind; it usually 
hates writing letters, but it comes. 
All those whom he had invited © 
were old friends; and as he felt 
quite sure they were men enough 
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to visit him in sickness or in strait, 
he was equally sure they were not 
cads enough to stay away in his 
prosperity. 

He now sat thinking of all the 
dear old faces he should see, and 
all the kindly hands he should 
touch, before daylight. He was 
thinking of the words he should 
use in the little speech he in- 
tended making at some time of 
that evening. 

He should tell them that when 
he lived in those very rooms, a 
few weeks ago, the brougham of 
the seventh duke had been injured 
in Piccadilly while he (the speaker) 
was walking in Piccadilly; that the 
brougham was brought for repairs 
to Mr. Whiteshaw, the coach- 
builder, who occupied the lower 
portion of that house in which they 
now found themselves; and that 
Mr. Whiteshaw had remarked to 
him the identity between the family 
name of the duke and his own. 
How he had thought nothing at 
all of that matter then ; and how, 
if any carriage of the seventh or 
eighth duke now lay below, it was 
his (the speaker’s), as the seventh 
duke left all his personal property, 
except a few money legacies to 
servants, to his son, the eighth 
duke, who died intestate, and 
whose heir-at-law he (the speaker) 
was. 

He would tell them that he never 
should be able to forget that strange 
coincidence about the brougham ; 
and that in order to mark it so that 
it might always be suggested to 
their memories, if their memory of 
this night grew dim, he would ar- 
range that the Cheyne brougham, 
that day injured, should always be 
kept down-stairs ; and that the old 
friends of Charles Augustus Cheyne 
should always be able to meet one 
another, and often meet himself, 
up there where they now sat; and 
that his object in asking them to 
come and drink a glass of wine 
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with him and smoke a pipe with 
him this evening was that they 
might found the Anerly Club, in 
honour of the discovery made by 
Graham at that village. He would 
propose their first president should 
be Edward Graham. He would 
give them the rooms and pay four 
servants. All other details they 
might arrange among themselves, 
except two: first, that all the men 
who were now there, or had been 
asked to come and could not, 
should be members of that club, 
without power to add to their num- 
ber. 

When he came to consider the 
second condition, he arranged not 
only the substance of what he had 
to say, but the words as well. 

‘And, second, I intend making 
the bond between this club and 
me the closest of any but one. I 
desire that the one bond, which 
shall be closer than that with this 
club, may be associated with it, 
and that you will once give me the 
privilege of breaking my first con- 
dition, that is, when I am married, 
and propose that my wife may-be 
made an honorary member.’ 

At that moment some one en- 
tered the room. He looked up 
with a smile, thinking it was one 
of the guests. It was the hall- 
porter, who held out a salver, say- 
ing, 

‘A letter for your Grace.’ 

He took the letter, saw it was 
Marion’s handwriting, and told 
the man to go. 

He broke the envelope and read 
over the letter slowly twice. When 
he had considered a while he went 
to a table where there were writ- 
ing materials, and addressed a 
cover, 

‘To the First Man who comes 
to-night.’ 

Then on a sheet of paper he 
wrote : 

‘I was the first in, and had been 
here some time, when I got a note 
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by the last post. Must run away 
at once, but hope to be back in an 
hour. Don’t wait for me. I am 
awfully sorry. Show all the fel- 
lows this, and tell them, as they 
will guess, that nothing but matter 
of the gravest moment could take 
me away under the circumstances. 
‘Cc A. 


He drove straight to Tenby- 
terrace. He ran up the steps, and, 
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when Anne opened the door, asked 
impetuously, 

‘Is Mayin? He forgot to say 
‘Miss Durrant.’ 

‘O, a letter has just come say- 
ing she will not be back, and we 
don’t know where she is gone to, 
sir.” Anne had forgotten to call 
him even ‘ my lord.’ 

That night the members of the 
new Anerly Club saw nothing of 
its founder. 


[To be continued. ] 
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O, EARTHLY love is but the silvern gleam 
Of brighter golden love to be; 

It lines the clouded life with radiant beam 
And banners freedom still more free : 

The sun pours light on pigmy earth, 

But greater light brought sun to birth. 


Beyond the sun’s great sun there shines a light ; 
Beyond our love there lives a love ; 

Beyond our hope—hope in its highest flight 
Of what new life may give above— 

There is a hope, a love, a light, 

Beyond material mortal sight. 


Our souls peer through our eyes, but, ah, our eyes 
See but the things of deed and fact ; 

’Tis not till on the life of death we rise 
That soul with spirit’s power can act : 

Our earth-bound soul can but discern 

That it has greater life to learn. 


Our earth-bound soul may yearn in love for one 
Who brightens earth with special life ; 

Our heart may feel, our eyes may dwell upon— 
But, ah, it is a love with strife: 

We dimly feel that love has more— 

Much more to give, much more in store. 
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We look abroad, and vastly see the range 
Of hill and peak and meadowed home, 

And watch the lake with mirrored portraits change 
As angel clouds wing o’er blue dome : 

But these are weakest rays of sight, 

The soul will range remotest light. 


We pluck the blade, the leaf, the bud or flower, 
Our senses worship—even kiss 
This earthly joy, as one whose golden hour 
Is life for present senses’ bliss : 
We prize it for its ritual gay, 
But it has deeper things to say. 


















Men marble life, and make dim canvas bear 
Sunlight or kiss of waning moon 

As it runs o’er the mimicked scene so fair, 
And Art from Nature woos a boon: 

As Nature’s deeper than our art, 

So Spirit’s Nature’s counterpart. 








The poet writes ; musician chants his theme ; 
Each sings his words or strains to tell 

To world of fact his inner world of dream— 
A sounding ghost of silent spell : 

But words and strains are not the soul 

Whose silence sounds its deeper goal. 









And so our lives are like imprisoned flames 
From one immortal free-born fire, 

That through our prying selves proclaims — 
The source divine of that desire 

Which to our souls in fitful strife 

First hints of death—then speaks of life. 


WILLIAM TIREBUCK. 













A METEOROLOGICAL ENIGMA. 


By WESTWOOD OLIVER, 


—_— 


Tuts is essentially an inquisitive 
age, and one of little faith. The 
how and why of everything must be 
known, but nothing can be believed 
without a reason. Why is one 
summer dry and another wet? 
Why did it rain yesterday and not 
to-day? If meteorologists darkly 
hint their suspicions that the sun- 
spots have something to do with the 
remarkable eccentricities of our cli- 
mate, they are promptly asked to 
explain what the nature of the 
secret bond, that links the solar 
envelope and the terrestrial atmo- 
sphere together, and causes disturb- 
ances in the one to be reproduced 
in the other, may be. But that is 
more than they can do. 

The votaries of science have 
done much within this century. 
They have grappled with some of 
the grandest problems of Nature, 
and solved them. Physicists have 
brought the mighty forces of the 
universe into subjection to the will 
of man ; astronomers have analysed 
the materials of which our sun and 
the distant stars are composed; 
geologists have described the fauna 
and flora that flourished on the 
earth long ages before the advent 
of man upon it; and naturalists 
have traced the history of the hu- 
man race back to times of such 
very remote antiquity that it has 
merged into that of the ape. While 
contemplating these truly marvel- 
lous results with becoming awe, we 
venture to hope that our philoso- 
phers’ soarings amid the empyrean 
heights of cosmical philosophy will 
not cause them to neglect the 
minor mysteries of Nature—to for- 


get that many of the phenomena 
of this earth, commonplace though 
they be, await an explanation. The 
fall of hail, for instance, is an un- 
ravelled mystery. It is true, the 
problem is not of a pleasingly gi- 
gantic description, not being con- 
cerned with orbs that are billions 
of miles away from us, nor yet with 
events that happened as many 
years ago. The solution does not 
involve the discovery of some uni- 
versal force like gravity. But it 
has hitherto baffled all the efforts 
of philosophers, notwithstanding 
the ingenuity that has been ex- 
pended upon it. Theories of ex- 
quisite complicacy have been in- 
vented from time to time as new 
facts were discovered ; but we still 
lack one that satisfactorily accounts 
for all the observed features of a 
hailstorm. 

The hopeless confusion that one 
meets with in the literature of hail- 
storms would certainly be amusing 
were it not so deplorable. Not to 
speak of the wonderful theories— 
some of them perfect marvels of 
human ingenuity—which every man 
who has given his attention to the 
subject seems to have felt called 
upon to propound, the very /acts 
have been so tortured by the suc- 
cessive generations of those theo- 
rists, that they are no longer con- 
sonant with truth. One writer, for 
instance, exultingly points to the 
‘fact’ that hail is most common in 
tropical climates, as bearing out his 
hypothesis, while another writer 
complacently asserts that it is a 
well-determined ‘fact’ that hail is 
unknown there! Some authorities 
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say that hail occurs most frequently 
in summer, and others that it is dis- 
tributed equally throughout the year, 
being, if anything, rarer in summer 
than in the other seasons! Then 
regarding the configuration of the 
hailstones, we are presented with 
an endless variety of ‘ facts.’ Many 
books tell us that the prevailing 
form is globular; but Professor 
Osborne Reynolds gives them the 
lie, and expresses his unalterable 
conviction that the cone is the nor- 
mal type of hailstone, and that all 
other shapes are monstrosities ! 
Truly, among so many contending 
statements, it is no easy matter to 
arrive at thetruth. Popular writers 
have evidently felt this, for in many 
of their attempts to enlighten the 
public mind they have wandered 
grievously from the sober domain 
of fact into the more fascinating 
one of fiction. In a well-known 
educational manual we are asked 
to believe that ‘sometimes the 
moisture of the air falls to the 
ground in the shape of small pieces 
of ice, known as hail. There is 
some difficulty in accounting fully 
for this, especially as it is most com- 
mon in tropical regions, and dur- 
ing the heat ofsummer. It usually 
falls, too, at the hottest part of the 
day. Its formation is probably to 
be explained by a very cold cur- 
rent of air rushing into one at a 
much higher temperature, and near- 
ly saturated. The rain thus formed 
is at once congealed into lumps of 
ice. Hailstones are usually of a 
globular form, and regular in shape.’ 
This is perhaps pardonable in a 
work written more especially for 
the young and ignorant, where ac- 
curacy of detail may be allowed to 
give place to generalities; , but 
what are we to say when an august 
encyclopedia makes the following 
dogmatic assertion, supporting it 
with such an imposing array of 
‘facts,’too? ‘That true hail,’ says 
our unquestionable authority, ‘ de- 
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pends mainly upon the meeting of 
two nearly opposite currents of air— 
one hot and saturated with vapour, 
the other very cold—is rendered 
pretty certain by such facts as the 
following : A hailstorm is generally 
a merely local phenomenon, or, at 
most, ravages a belt of land of no 
great width, though it may be of 
considerablelength. Hailstormsoc- 
cur in the greatest perfection in the 
warmest season, and at the warmest 
period of the day, and generally 
are most severe in the most tropical 
climates. A fall of hail generally 
precedes, sometimes accompanies, 
and rarely, if ever, follows, a thun- 
der-shower.’ The authority from 
which both writers seem to have 
drawn their theory is the article 
‘Meteorology’ in the eighth edi- 
tion of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, which, although written by 
so eminent a man as Sir John 
Herschel, is anything but a model 
epitome of a science. 

For the causes of all this confu- 
sion we have not far toseek. In the 
first place, the English word hail is 
used to describe the two different 
phenomena which are called in 
French gré/e and grési?7. The term 
gréle denotes hail proper, while 
grésil is the name applied to that 
hard granular snow, like small shot, 
which often falls during a very hard 
frost. The two are apparently of 
entirely different origin, and it is 
very unfortunate that one name 
should have been given to both. 
From a table drawn up by Dalton, 
as the results of five years’ obser- 
vations, it appears that hail fell on 
twenty-four days in the months of 
December and January, and only 
on three days in July and August. 
Thomson also, in his /ntroduction 
to Meteorology, gives some figures 
which show winter to be the sea- 
son of greatest hail-fall. As nearly 
all other writers are unanimous in 
asserting summer to be preémi- 
nently the hail-period, we are forced 
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to conclude that both Dalton and 
Thomson included hard snow in 
their estimate. If they did so, of 
course their results are perfectly 
worthless. A second fertile source 
of error is the looseness and inac- 
curacy with which many observers 
have recorded the details of hail- 
storms which they witnessed. In- 
stead of noting the elevation, mo- 
tion, and aspect of the clouds, the 
direction and force of the wind, 
the temperature before and after 
the storm, the state of the baro- 
meter, the area covered by the 
storm, and so on, they invariably 
tell us that the hailstones were ‘as 
large as eggs,’ and leave us to de- 
duce from that formula all the 
other circumstances. Even Mr. 
E. J. Lowe, in his Practical Meteor- 
ology, passes over hail with the 
single remark that it is desirable 
to note ‘the shape of the stones, 
&c.’ Now it is not too much to 
say, Professor Reynolds notwith- 
standing, that the shape of the 
stones is the least important of all 
the many elements of a hailstorm. 
If any degree of uniformity could 
be discovered in their configura- 
tion, it might serve some useful 
end to carefully compare them as 
they fall at different times and in 
different places; but when they 
have been found round, conical, 
oval, angular, regular, irregular, 
transparent, opaque, laminated, 
spiral, and presenting an infinite 
variety of distinctive features, that 
study can only be regarded as 
wasted which is devoted to them 
in the hope of elucidating their 
origin from their conformation. 
Travellers and historians often 
mention hailstorms, but as it is 
always to inform us that the 
stones were the size of eggs, we are 
little the wiser for their trouble. 
Lastly, the want of an accurate 
and exhaustive résumé of our know- 
ledge of the subject is at the foun- 
dation of much of this confusion. 
VOL. XXIX. 
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It will be found that in most of 
our works of reference the article 
on hail is opened with the too true 
statement that our knowledge is 
very imperfect, and that no satis- 
factory theory has yet been offered. 
Then follows the enunciation of a 
theory, either that of the writer or 
of somebody else, which is de- 
scribed as the ‘most plausible’ or 
the ‘least objectionable’ that has 
hitherto been advanced. After this 
comes a recital of those facts which 
bear out the theory. Tere lies the 
cause of those remarkable contra- 
dictions to which we have already 
adverted. If it suit one man’s 
theory that hail should fall most 
plentifully in the winter season, he 
at once, without any further inves- 
tigation, adopts the result of Dal- 
ton’s observations, and states that 
result as a fact supported by the 
latest researches. But if another 
man conceives a hypothesis which 
requires summer to be the hail 
season, then Dalton’s observations 
are kept out of sight, and it is 
assumed as an unquestionable fact 
that hail falls most copiously in 
the hottest season of the year. We 
have thus two facts directly con- 
tradicting each other. Many more 
examples might be adduced, but 
it is needless to expatiate fur- 
ther on the subject. Our ‘ imper- 
fect knowledge’ has become so 
mixed that any who wish to know 
the truth about hailstorms had 
better observe the storms them- 
selves, and try to find out at first 
hand all they can about them. 
Naturally Continental meteorolo- 
gists have given much more atten- 
tion to the subject of hailstorms 
than we have done. This is a 
rain-country, while France, Spain, 
Switzerland, Italy, &c., might be 
called hail-countries. The hail- 
showers which we experience can- 
not for a moment bear comparison, 
either in point of frequency or se- 
verity, with the destructive storms 
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which annually ravage certain parts 
of Europe. The practical out- 
come of the study which our 
neighbours have devoted to the 
phenomenon has appeared in sun- 
dry suggestions for the prevention 
of hail by abstracting electricity 
from the clouds. 
means certain that electricity is 
the cause of hail; and so, as 
might have been expected, all 
these attempts to interfere with 
Nature’s operations have proved 
abortive. Montbeillard, in 1776, 
suggested the use of iron rods 
something like lightning-conduc- 
tors. La Postolle and Thollard pro- 
posed straw ropes with a metallic 
wire running through them. Arago 
conceived the idea of captive 
balloons armed with a metallic 
point. Of the success which at- 
tended the trial of those inventions 
we have very conflicting accounts. 
The Linnzan Society of Paris in- 
stituted numerous experiments to 
test their efficacy as hail-preventors, 
and the result is thus stated in the 
annals of the society: ‘In many 
districts, which were formerly, year 
after year, devastated by hail, the 
instrument has been adopted with 
complete success, while in neigh- 
bouring districts, not protected by 
‘hail-rods, the crops have been 
damaged as usual... If these 
hail-rods were established through 
the whole of France it would oc- 
casion an annual saving to the 
revenue of fifty millions of francs.’ 
Notwithstanding this favourable 
report, neither hail-rods_ nor 
Arago’s faragréles have ever come 
into general use. They were tried 
both in France and Switzerland, 
without any appreciable benefit. 
A very curious method of prevent- 
ing hailstorms was introduced by 
the Marquis of Cheviers. On the 
approach of a storm he caused 
boxes of gunpowder to be exploded 
upon the heights of his estate at 
Vaurenard. By this means he is 
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said to have preserved his lands, 
while neighbouring villages were 
being desolated by the dreaded 
hail. He used between 200 lb. and 
300 lb. of mining powder annually 
for this purpose. The plan was 
adopted in several communes. 
The most ordinary experience 
teaches us one thing, namely, 
that the formation of hail and a 
disturbed electrical condition of 
the atmosphere are concomitant 
phenomena. Thunder or lightning 
generally (not invariably, as many 
writers assert) accompanies hail. 


‘When it does not, the hail-clouds 


may be observed to be of the 
dense towering kind (cumudus in 
Luke MHoward’s nomenclature), 
which are more highly electrified 
than common rain-clouds. But, 
assuming the connection between 
electricity and hail to be estab- 
lished, the nature of their relation- 
shipis still a mystery. Sir John Her- 
schel says: ‘To attribute to hail, 
as is often done, an electrical 
origin, because hail is often accom- 
panied with thunder and lightning, 
seems tous to be putting the effect 
for the cause.’ With due deference 
I think it may be asked, Why 
should lightning be an effect of the 
formation of hail? Sir John thus 
coolly throws discredit upon the 
electrical theories of Volta and 
others, and yet complacently offers 
an explanation of his own, which 
is quite as untenable. Here it is: 
‘In a balloon ascent performed 
by Messrs. Green, Rush, and 
Spencer on September 4, 1838, 
after mounting to an altitude of 
19,185 feet, during which ascent 
the thermometer at 12,000 feet 
marked 46° Fahr., they found on 
descending again to the last-men- 
tioned level a temperature of 22° 
Fahr. only, or 24° colder than in 
their ascent. At the same time 
they found there a heavy fall of 
snow in progress. It is evident 
that this arose from the condensa- 
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tion of vapour a that level, and 
that, from the intrusion of some 
current, a mass of intensely cold 
air had been introduced, which, 
finding vapour nearly saturated, 
converted it into snow. It is 
equally evident that, had the latter 
condition prevailed, not at the level 
in question, but at a somewhat 
higher, where the condensation 
might have been into rain very 
near the freezing point, the drops, 
in descending, would have been 
frozen solid and fallen as_ hail.’ 
This is merely Sir John Leslie’s 
theory of frozen rain-drops over 
again. But mark the language ! 
Everything is evident. There can 
be no doubt—no dispute. This is 
clearly ¢he true explanation. Well, 
perhaps it is ; but if it be unreason- 
able to attribute an electrical origin 
to hail on account of its thunder 
and lightning accompaniment, it is 
surely equally so to found a theory 
upon the results of one single 
balloon ascent ! 

It might be interesting to ex- 
amine in detail the various theories 
of hail that have been propounded 
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from time to time; but the space 
required would far exceed the 
limits of a magazine article. Much 
more ingenuity has been expended 
in attempting to solve the problem 
with imperfect data than care and 
patience in collecting facts and ob- 
servations. From the crude notion 
of Descartes, that hailstones are de- 
tached fragments of a frozen cloud, 
to the highly philosophical idea 
just given to the world by a Rus- 
sian gentleman, that they are icy 
messengers from the realms of 
space, is a long step, the interme- 
diate spaces of which are filled up 
by a mighty assemblage of theories 
of every conceivable shade of ele- 
gance, complexity, ingenuity, and 
absurdity. Doubtless there are 
grains of truth in all these specu- 
lations ; but who is willing to win- 
now them from such a quantity of 
chaff ? 

If theories almost defy enumera- 
tion, facts altogether defy classifica- 
tion. No wonder, then, that the 
enigma has not been solved. It 
has never been properly pro- 
pounded yet. 














COME, O COME, WHERE FANCY BIDS ! 
& Fairy Song. 





Come, O come, where fancy bids, 
Follow fairy footsteps light ; 
And when mortals close their lids 
Leave the sleeping world to-night: 
Come, then, follow, follow me. 


Fancy leads where fairies dwell, 
Ever happy, ever free; 
Mossy bank and flow’ry dell 
Are the scenes of revelry: 
Follow fairy footsteps free. 


Dancing, tripping o’er the green, 
Blithely singing all the while; 
Ne’er such happy elves were seen, 
They with mirth the hours beguile : 
Dancing, tripping, follow me. 


Naught is seen of earthly woe 
In that fairy land so bright ; 
Could we such a pure life know 
It would bring us true delight : 
Come, then, follow, follow me. 


M. A. BAINES. 











